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A  NOTE  TO  THE  READER 

is  required,  I  think,  because  he  probably  will  have  some  curiosity 
as  to  the  'truth'  of  The  Dark  Sister.  The  bare  bones  of  my  narra- 
tive are  all  in  the  ancient  Greenland  and  Iceland  sagas  of  the 
Viking  voyages  to  Vinland.  I  have  indulged  in  transposition  of 
material  and  of  course  in  a  great  deal  of  interpretative  drama; 
but  Freydis'  principal  acts,  on  which  my  narrative  is  based,  are 
quite  as  they  are  said  to  have  occurred  nearly  one  thousand  years 
ago. 

I  first  read  of  Freydis  in  a  long  poem  on  American  history  by 
Edgar  Lee  Masters,  The  New  World.  Her  story  is  also  touched 
upon  in  William  Carlos  Williams'  In  the  American  Grain  and  in 
Sherwood  Anderson's  A  Story  Teller  s  Story,  but  fifteen  or  more 
years  ago  when  I  first  began  to  try  to  write  this  poem  I  had 
not  read  either  the  Williams  or  Anderson  book.  So  it  is  the  poet 
of  Spoon  River  to  whom  I  owe,  as  I  am  eager  to  acknowledge, 
my  initial  impulse.  Although  the  Norse  voyages  to  the  Ameri- 
can continent  seem  a  perennial  inspiration  of  new  books — from 
juveniles  to  novels  to  archaeological  studies — Freydis,  so  far  as 
I  am  aware,  has  been  left  to  darkness  and  to  me;  and  this  is 
curious,  for  her  story,  mad  as  it  is,  is  yet  deeply  meaningful  and 
symbolic.  (It  is  curious  too,  by  the  way,  that  the  three  writers 
who  have  at  least  taken  a  fascinated  glance  at  her  story  are  those 
determined  Americans,  Masters,  Williams,  and  Anderson.) 

These  are  the  books  which  have  been  my  principal  assistance: 
Paul  du  Chaillu's  The  Viking  Age,  R.  B.  Anderson's  Norse 
Mythology,  Edward  Reman's  The  Norse  Discoveries  and  Ex- 
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plorations  in  America,  and,  above  all,  B.  F.  DeCosta's  Pre- 
Columbian  Discovery  of  America  by  the  Northmen;  also:  Einar 
Haugen's  Voyages  to  Vinland,  Philip  Ainsworth  Means's  New- 
port Tower,  the  publications  of  Hjalmar  Holand,  notably  Amer- 
ica: 1^55-1^64. 

I  have  lifted  a  descriptive  detail  or  two  from  Henry  Goddard 
Leach's  A  V  age  ant  of  Old  Scandinavia,  Rockwell  Kent's  N  by 
E,  and  Lawrence  C.  Wroth's  The  Way  of  a  Ship.  In  the  third 
section  of  my  narrative  the  stanzas  the  sailor  sings  (1  saw  there 
wading  through  rivers  wild  .  .  .')  are,  alas,  not  mine:  they 
come  from  the  'Voluspo'  section  of  the  Elder  Edda  as  translated 
by  Henry  Adams  Bellows,  and  I  first  read  them  in  Mark  Van 
Doren's  An  Anthology  of  World  Poetry.  The  invaluable  notes 
by  Ibn  Fadhlan  on  a  pagan  Viking  funeral  I  read  (and  appropri- 
ated) in  Carleton  S.  Coon's  A  Reader  in  General  Anthropology; 
and  I  am  indebted  to  my  brother-in-law  Houghton  P.  Metcalf 
Jr.  for  calling  them  to  my  attention.  To  my  wife  Eleanor,  I  am 
indebted  throughout  for  the  counsel  which  made  possible  my 
final  version;  and  to  the  best  of  my  abilities  I  have  tried  to  fulfill 
obligations  to  Esther  Willard  Bates,  George  Loveridge,  and 
Horace  Gregory. 

One  final  remark:  amidst  the  far-gathered  evidence  of  the  gen- 
eral truth  of  the  old  sagas,  there  is  among  scholars  an  equally  far- 
flung  variety  of  opinion  as  to  the  locale  of  the  Viking  explora- 
tions and  discoveries.  DeCosta,  Holand,  and  Reman  are  among 
those  whose  books  argue  the  matter.  It  is  of  no  importance  in 
such  a  project  as  mine,  but  it  has  pleased  me  to  think  of  'Hel- 
luland'  as  Labrador,  'Markland'  as  Nova  Scotia,  'Wonderstrand' 
as  Cape  Cod,  and  'Hop'  as  the  shores  of  Narragansett  Bay — thus 
permitting  the  conceit  that  I  have  rewritten  not  only  the  first  of 
American  tragedies  but,  more  specifically  for  me,  a  regional  one. 

W.  T.  S. 

Rhode  Island-Vermont-Connecticut 
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THE  DARK  SISTER 


I 

ACROSS  THE  WIDE  SLANT  of  the  summer  sun 
Over  the  rock-bearing  windy  meadows  of  Greenland 
Freydis  strode  like  her  own  shadow,  like  a  woman-shape 

of  night, 
Advancing  like  a  queen  of  darkness,  a  lean  fury 
Of  flying  hair  and  robes  against  the  thinned  gilt 

of  the  opened  west; 
She  came  to  the  stone  house  of  her  half-brother  Leif  Ericson 
And  entered  quickly  like  a  willful  ghost. 

The  door  clanged  in  the  corridor.  Freydis  called, 
'Hello!  Where  are  you,  brother?  Hello!'  hurrying. 

Her  husband 
Crossed  from  the  great  room  and  Freydis  whispered, 

'Thorvard!  What  are  you  here  for? 
I  thought  I  told  you  to  fetch  the  Norwegian  traders. 

Have  you  been  talking  to  Leif?' 

'Leifs  in  no  mood  for  talk,'  said  Thorvard.  Td 
leave  him  alone.' 

'But  have  you?' 

Tve  told  you.  He  is  out  of  sorts.  Why  not  let  it  go? 
Let  it  rest  a  few  days.' 

'O  Christ  that  has  taught  me  a  new  way  to  swear! 
Let  it  go  for  what? 
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How  many  years  have  we  got?  How  many  weeks  or  days? 
How  long  must  I  argue  this?' 

'If  Leif  hears  you  now,  or  if  you  go  angry  to  him — ' 

'Don't 

beguile  yourself,  Thorvard,  advising  me. 
I'm  not  so  helpless,  unhelped.  Not  with  Leif  Ericson. 

— No,  Thorvard:  look:  you  can  help  me. 
The  Norwegians  are  getting  restless  at  our  delay. 

I  am  bound  to  strike  now  and  settle  this. 
Take  them  word  that  I  have  come  to  my  brother 

and  say  I  shall  meet  you  all 
By  the  cairn  of  Eric  at  dusk-fall  and  with  news. 

Do  that  for  us,  Thorvard.' 

He  shrugged  thin  shoulders  as  she  quickly  kissed  him. 

'Leave  this  to  me:  I  know  my  brother,'  said  Freydis. 
'He  can  talk  you  tired  in  his  weariness  and  give 

his  doubts  such  speech  you  believe  them  yours. 
But  if  I  stay  him  out  and  seize  his  promise 
Then  we're  sure  as  new  axes  that  they'll  cut,  as 

good  ships  that  they'll  sail.  And  so  we  shall. 
We'll  sail,  Thorvard;  and  we'll  cut.  You'll  see. 

And  we'll  be  richer  in  this  little  kingdom 
Than  all  the  rest  together.  Even  than  Leif.' 

She  turned 
away  and  stopped 
On  the  threshold  of  the  great  room;  and  she  stood 
With  the  near-frightened  gaiety  of  an  impertinent  child 
And  smiled,  head  cocked  to  flirtatious  intrusion, 
Through  a  glint-shattered  twilight  where  flanking  the 

peat-fired  hearth 
Leif  worked  at  chess  and  ale  with  Tyrker  his  ancient  dwarf. 
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Then  she  laughed, 
Flourishing  a  lean  excitement  of  clattered  bracelets, 

flashed  rings;  and  run-to-perch 
Upon  Leif's  chair-arm,  Freydis  ruffled  his  gray-gold 

hair  and  said, 
'Tyrker,  don't  scowl  at  me  so';  and  Leif  said, 
'Go  away,  Freydis.  Whatever  you  want  will  keep 

till  our  game's  up';  and  moved  his  king. 

Flames  hummed  on  the  rock.  Through  the  windowed  wall 
The  regular  crumple  of  waves  rolled  distanter  under 

the  dullish  cold  of  white  night, 
The  late  light  flooding  the  far  fields  of  the  sea. 

Well,' 
Leif  sighed,  leaning  back,  what  is  it  you  want,  Freydis?' 

'An  inquisitive  raven  with  secret  notions  of  her  own,' 
said  Tyrker  into  his  ale. 

'For  once  not  a  cat?  Anyway,  never  an  old  and  learned  owl 
Self-throned  in  an  otherwise  birdless  land.' 

'That  will  do,'  Leif  said. 

'Ask  her  again.  For  women  insistent  questioning  is 

tribute.'  Tyrker  moved  knight  to  rook. 
He  jerked  with  the  clumsy  nimbleness  of  the  aged 

out  of  his  chair, 
Toddled  along  the  hearthstone,  his  huge  head  the 

nodding  half  of  him, 
Bent  hunched-back  to  the  room:  Leif's  boyhood 

tutor,  court  jester,  wise  friend. 

'Tyrker,  I've  a  mind  to  pull  your  beard.'  But  Freydis  laughed 
as  she  said  it. 
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'Forgive  me,  both;  and  by  Thor  and  Loki — who  remind 

me  of  you — 
I  swear  never  again  to  trespass  against  chess. 

And,  darling,  don't 
Frown  like  a  Christian.  If  converts  are  not  merry  in 

their  choice 
How  shall  you  persuade  the  rest  to  desert  the  shades 

of  Yggdrasil? 
— Ah,  but  I've  scratched  one  bother  into  another. 

I  am  indeed  a  bastard  sister.  Look: 
I'll  kiss  those  angry  wrinkles  on  your  forehead  as 

though  I  were  that  tender  wife 
You  never  stayed  long  enough  ashore  to  get,  and  now 

are  too  rich  and  lazy  to.' 

With  an  accustomed  fortitude,  the  kind  and  irritable 

forbearance  of  a  relative, 
Of  a  relieved  one-time  guardian,  of  a  contented 

bachelor  whose  evening  has  been  interrupted, 
Leif  regarded  Freydis:  from  an  Icelandic  wench  who  died 

at  the  birth,  his  father's  by-blow, 
Now  grown  to  a  smoldering  vengeance  of  greed  and  beauty 

that  having  but  half 
The  Greenland  royalty  of  Eric's  sons  gripped  a  compellent 

queenliness;  and  all  the  more 
Since  their  two  brothers  were  lost  on  the  Vinland 

voyage,  leaving  Leif  alone, 
A  sailor  weary  of  the  sea;  explorer  of  the  soul  only; 

sure  of  his  last  landfall. 

With  a  blandishing  dance  of  her  skirts  over  painted  slip- 
pers 

Freydis  whirled  on  her  toes  and  sat  suddenly  smiling  from 
Tyrker's  chair — chin  in  hand  across  the  chessboard. 
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'Leif,  I  must  hurry.  Those  young  Norwegian  traders, 

Helge  and  Finboge, 
Will  come  to  me  tonight  with  a  sea-business. 
Before  I  meet  them  I  need  a  word  of  your  own  to 

meet  them  with: 
A  gift  of  what  is  abandoned,  left,  lost,  emptied — 

yet  yours,  and  a  fief,  reclaimed — 
A  small  thing  if  wasted  in  the  wind,  but  outpost  of 

empire  if  retaken  and  lived  in — 
Your  houses  in  Vinland.' 

'Vinland?'  It  was  not  Leif  who  spoke 
But  a  sad  and  golden  woman  in  the  doorway — Gudrid, 

widow  of  his  brother  Thorstein 
Drowned  off  that  westward  coast  seeking  their  brother 

Thorvold  who  had  got  his  death  there  from  a  native  arrow; 
Widow  again  of  the  trader  Thorfinn  Karlsefne,  worn  out 

by  the  same  land — Leif's  land. 
'Vinland?  Who  is  so  mad  or  rich  or  reckless 

he'd  barter  himself  for  Vinland?' 

Snorre,  her  little  son,  ran  in  past  Gudrid  to  Tyrker 

who  swung  him  feebly  once  around. 
'Here,'  said  Tyrker,  'is  the  true  heir  of  Vinland 

— born  there — now  king  in  exile. 
Have  we  enough  of  the  treasure-trove  left  over  to 

make  him  a  little  wooden  crown? 
Thorvold  lies  lost  there  with  a  wooden  cross,  and 

Leif  has  wooden  houses  there,  empty — 
And  I  see  by  Freydis'  look  I  have  a  wooden  head. 
Come,  Snorre;  I  am  eighty  and  you  are  four,  and 

that  makes  eighty-four; 
So  let's  be  old  together  and  sit  on  the  hearth,  and 

I'll  teach  you  the  memory  game.' 
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Stiff-staring,  looking  only  at  Leif,  Freydis 

Said,  'Tyrker's  half-memory  that  is  gone  seems  to 

have  held  me.  As  usual. 
For  Freydis  it  is  always  a  half — if  possible,  sort  of 

lesser  a  half,  bitter  a  half,  grudged  half, 

and  even  forgotten  a  half. 
Am  I  an  intruder  by  bastardy?  Am  I  half  a  woman?  Half  a 

daughter?  Answer  me  that! 
Half  by  whom?  If  women  are  so  negligible  of  themselves, 

why  even  count  me  half? 
What  does  it  matter  whom  Eric  seized  in  the  dark:  a 

woman — or  a  woman? 
How  much  of  you,  Leif,  is  Eric?  How  much  of  our  brothers 

was  he?  Yes — yes:  Eric's  my  father,  too. 
And  my  father's  younger  sons — what  are  they  now  but 

salt  and  sand  of  that  Vinland? 
The  blood  is  ours  and  we  have  signed  it  red — have 

paid  it  out.  Now  let  that  land  pay  me.' 

Watching  her  gently,  Leif  said,  'Vinland  has  paid  us. 

It  has  paid  us  in  wounds  and  many  deaths  and  in  money. 

You  have  had  all  three,  Freydis.  Enough  of  each, 

I  should  think — even  of  money. 
Lay  not  treasure  up  for  yourself  upon  the  earth — ' 

'Ah,  the  Christian  gab  comes  easier 
To  those  who  have  closed  sufficient  bargains  to  be  safe 
And  plenty  of  breath  spared  to  preach.' 

'We  are  safe  in  God  and  the  true  belief — in  the  heart 

only,  Freydis. 
Do  not  quarrel  with  me.  I  do  not  chide  you,  but  speak  for 

your  good. 
I  doubt  if  there  is  more  of  such  good  in  Vinland.' 

'The  wood  stands.' 
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'Yes,  the  wood  stands.  But  we  have  brought  much  to  this 

treeless  land — 
Others  more  than  I.  Turned  it  to  gold.  It  is  only 

a  few  months 
Since  your  return  with  Gudrid  and  Thorfinn,  God  rest  his 

soul.' 

'But  theirs  was  the  heavy  cargo.' 

'Ah!'  cried  Gudrid.  'Is 

that  what  pricks  you,  Freydis? 
But  ours  was  the  larger  ship  and  crew,  Thorfinn 

was  leader,  it  was  he 
Bore  the  weight  of  the  voyage  and  our  three  years'  settling. 
Surely  you  and  your  Thorvard  can  find  no  faithless  fault.' 

'This  time  I  lead.  And  if  there's  a  larger  ship  and 

larger  crew 
Then  they'll  be  mine  by  right.' 

'And  what,'  asked  Leif,  'does  Thorvard  say  to  this?' 

'He'll  say  what  I  say.' 

Gudrid  cried:  'I  tell  you 

there  is  evil  in  that  place. 
That  land  was  not  meant  for  us — there  is  something  against  us, 
Something  beneath  the  soft  grass  and  the  bright  leaves, 
More  than  threat  of  savages  native  there.  Some 

trick  of  the  sun 
Gentles  its  uttermost  kingdom  and  lures  us  into  it 

as  if  it  were 
A  shining  paradise  beyond  the  black  cold  sea.  Those 

who  go  in 
Are  netted  with  a  silken  skein  of  light,  move  as 

dreamers  in  dream, 
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Fancy  themselves  gods  of  a  sort  come  miraculously  to 

an  earth-garden  of  Valhalla 
— And  are  welcomed  with  poisonous  arrows,  and  yet  dream  still: 

those  spared, 
Lulled  to  birdsong  and  the  great  shards  of  the  sun 

on  the  coast  rock, 
The  way  of  the  wind  in  the  tall  trees,  the  forested  hills 
Sighing  of  peace  and  wealth  and  a  kind  earth 

flowering  under  their  feet 
— They  are  sucked  weak.  I  tell  you  trouble  and 

danger  weave  in  the  air. 
Almost  I  believe  again  the  spinning  Norns  brood 
Watching  that  foreign  thread.  It  shines  bright  on  the  fields, 
Yet  I  think  it  drags  darkly  into  the  ocean  and  whirls 

coldly  somewhere  out  to  the  sky. 
It  spins,  and  they  wait.  O  God,  Leif — 
Leif,  I  wish  you  had  never  found  that  land!' 

Saying  nothing,  Freydis  looked 
With  a  long,  uncomprehending,  contemptuous  stare 
At  Gudrid  weeping.  For  a  moment  there  was  no  sound 

in  Leif's  room  but  that  sobbing 
And  the  fire-hiss  on  the  hearth  where  Tyrker 

and  Snorre  watched. 
Then  the  little  boy  ran  fearful  to  his  mother's  side, 

and  she  took  him  away. 

Freydis  paced  the  stone  floor.  Leif  studied  the  fire.  The 

dwarf  resumed  his  chair, 
Meditating  over  a  castle  in  flicker  of  flame-light. 

With  thin  clashing  of  braceleted  bronze 
Freydis  clasped  and  unclasped  her  strong  hands 

as  she  walked.  The  fire 
Hummed  in  the  rock. 
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'Leif,'  said  Freydis  at  last,  you  know  my  mind. 
Once  it  is  set  it  is  set.  Who  shall  understand  the 

daughter  o£  Eric  if  not  his  son? 
We  inherited  stormy  hearts.  If  yours  has  come  to  greater 

quietness  now 
It  does  not  forget  its  youth  and  won't  refuse  mine. 

Gudrid's  other  stock.  Her  son,  too. 
I  have  no  son — nor  have  I  a  Leif  for  a  husband — 

let  us  speak  truth. 
But  marriage  freed  me  of  your  charity — made  me 

an  independent  woman  by  law, 
And  that  will  do.  Thorvard  serves  me  well  that  much. 

And  I  am  Freydis  still. 
Don't  forget  we  are  whelps  of  a  man  driven  out 

of  Iceland  for  murder, 
Who  brought  his  strength  with  him  and  founded  this 

edge  of  the  world; 
And  you  sailed  farther  than  that — this  was  not 

the  end,  after  all. 
You  are  Leif  called  "the  Lucky."  Yes. 

And  I  am  Freydis,  your  sister.' 

It  may  be  by  my  coming  to  a  quieter  way,'  Leif  answered — 
'By  the  sick  smell  of  our  deaths  and  the  taste  of 

the  sea  fouled  with  them, 
I  have  no  longer  the  old  love  of  the  sail  and  the 

westward  wave  with  sky  rising; 
Journeys  of  commerce — these  hunts — are  not  of  my  kind, 

are  a  strange  child 
Born  of  that  innocent  voyage: 
The  new  look  of  the  land,  with  the  hawk-prow  taking 

the  wave-dance — 
Wind-shifted  sand,  sea-drawn,  the  sun  along 

the  wilderness  edge, 
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The  wild  sweet  breath  of  the  air  coming  over  the 

great  fields:  sea-fall,  land-lift, 
The  long  light  of  the  summer — old  Tyrker,  here,  drunk 

on  the  sight  of  grapes;  the  ship 
Turning  home  like  a  purple  barge.  No;  Gudrid  speaks  false 

out  of  forgivable  sorrow — 
Vinland  is  a  good  land.  I  saw  it,  named  it,  and  we 

have  taken  a  mite  of  its  wealth, 
But  the  land  is  not  ours:  we  are  not  enough,  we  are  not 

strong  enough  for  it. 
You  have  felt  its  angers,  seen  the  unknown,  unnumbered 

threat  of  the  Skraelings. 
I  should  myself  carry  the  Cross  among  them,  but  a  Cross 

with  an  army; 
Even  to  fetch  wood  you  need  not  only  axes  but  swords — 

more  swords  than  we  have. 
Houses?  — Any  house  of  mine  is  yours,  Freydis.  But  on 

those,  grass  has  a  better  claim.' 

1  have  thought  it  out' — Freydis  spoke  slowly,  carefully — 

'and  there  is  a  single  way: 
The  quick  voyage.' 

'How  quick?' 

'From  early  fall  to  late  spring. 

'When  the  sun  retreats  and  storms  are  let  loose? 
A  rare  time  to  go  voyaging.' 

'Skraelings  have  never  been  seen  but  in  midsummer — 

they  go  south  before  birds, 
Or,  for  all  I  know,  into  holes  in  the  ground;  but  winter 

is  bare  of  them  as  trees  of  their  leaves; 
We  should  settle  safely,  cut  wood,  and  come  away.' 

'How  many  of  you?' 
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'Say  seventy  men  divided  between  the  two  ships — 

and  such  women  as  they  have  or  want. 
A  quick  voyage  and  a  sure  profit;  the  crew  from  Norway 

is  eager;  I  can  match  them 
With  tried  sailors  willing  to  go  again,  and  a  dozen 

grown  boys  bold  for  a  venture.' 

'And  the  houses — ?' 

'Should  be  sufficient  for  all.  I  need  the  assurance 
Of  roof  and  walls  without  labor — no  time  lost — 

no  hammer  and  spade,  but  the  ax. 
We  shall  sail  home  with  a  rich  cargo,  and  safe.' 

'And  then—?5 

'And  then  I  shall  be  content.  You'll  see  me  grow  a 

dame  of  home  and  church, 
Lavish  in  good  works,  maybe  raising  sons,  sure  in  my 

fortune,  mild  by  the  fireside, 
Garrulous  as  an  old  Viking  over  my  great  days, 

dreaming  of  time  to  come 
When  the  men  of  our  race  shall  increase  and  sail  forth 

to  take  that  land, 
Build  it  and  stake  it  ours.' 

Eyebrow  cocked  to  match  a  dubious  smile, 
Leif  regarded  her  with  skeptic  affection  pouting  his  lips, 

tossed  a  questioning  glance 
At  Tyrker;  but  Tyrker  had  folded  ale-drowsy  into 

his  chair.  'Well, 
Go  with  God's  blessing  if  go  you  must,  Freydis. 

It  is  quite  an  image 
You  promise  to  bring  me  home,  and  I'd  like  to  see  it. 

But  I  cannot  give  you  my  houses.' 

'But  Leif,  without  them — ' 
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'Listen  to  me.  If  they  are  there  still,  you  may  use  them. 

But  all  must  be  fairly  done. 
Ax  and  sword,  oar  to  oar,  sail  for  sail:  balance  this 

partnership  with  your  Norwegians. 
If  off  you  go  at  an  uneven  start,  sure  as  you  breathe 

you'll  wind  up  hobbling  all, 
Plain  wood  turned  maggoty  under  the  jealous  eying  of 

those  sore  with  suspicion  of  unfairness. 
So  with  my  houses.  Let  them  stay  mine  in  name — 

that  little  of  Leif  Ericson  there — and 
You'll  be  spared  onus  of  envy,  be  it  ever  so  little.  The 

loan  of  them  equally,  Freydis — that  will  do.' 

Freydis,  who  while  he  was  speaking  had  turned  away, 

now  turned  again,  facing  him 
With  the  light  so  gone  out  of  her  face  Leif  was 

for  a  moment  baffled, 
Thinking  she  had  not  heard  him  or  thinking  she 

thought  he  had  refused  her; 
But  as  he  would  have  spoken  her  eyes  came  alive 

again,  she  smiled  past  him  and 
Rushing  forward  bent  over  him  and  kissed  him.  'Of  course 

that  will  do,'  she  said;  whirled,  hurried  out. 

'Monk-heart-searcher  Christ  hold  the  hawk-seat,' 

Leif  murmured,  and  the  door 
Clanged  in  the  corridor,  wind  thudding  in  the 

roof-hole;  and  Tyrker  stared  awake. 

'The  dark  sister  has  flown?' 

'She  has,'  said  Leif. 

'On  her  raven's  way  to  your  Vinland  houses?' 

'Yes.' 
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'I  supposed  she  would.  You  were  never  one 
to  out-talk  that  cleft  tongue.' 

'Think  twice,  old  man.  I  refused  her  the  gift  of 
the  houses.  She's  left  with  a  lending.' 

That  will  do.' 

'So  she  said.  So  I  said.  But  my  name 

is  on  the  houses  still,  and  so  on  the  land. 
They  are  no  more  hers  now  than  they  ever  were;  and 

no  more  hers  than  they  are  the  Norwegians'. 
Not  that  I  begrudge  her  toys  which  have  outgrown  me.  This 

seemed  most  just.' 

'And  she  was  pleased?' 

'Why — so  she  seemed  to  me.  Yes,  pleased  enough. 

Off  she's  caromed  to  her  business  tryst. 
She  has  a  plan.' 

'Of  course.  She  has  them  every  year  like  a  bird  with  eggs. 
And  now  she'll  hatch  them  on  your  boughs,  and  when  they 

roost  there 
It's  liable  to  be  dirty.' 

'I  know  what  you  think,  Tyrker.' 

'If  you  want  to  know  what  I  think, 
I'll  take  the  prerogative  of  age  and  the  role  of  the 

worst  of  fools — an  old  fool — 
And  tell  you  what  I  have  always  thought:  Freydis  is 

dangerous,  Freydis  is  mad. 
Begging  the  pardon  of  your  father's  memory,  her  mother 

was  a  hot  slut.  Eric — 
Well,  you  know  he  was  never  a  dog  suspicious  of  red  meat 

thrown  to  him. 
This  is  what  he  got  of  it,  a  fevered  reckless  child. 
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All  this  at  the  time 
He  killed  the  man  over  land  claims,  and  the  lot  of  us 

sent  packing  out  of  Iceland. 
He'd  nothing  but  drag  this  dingy  orphan  with  him,  being  strong 

— no  doubt,  to  his  honor — for  the  get  of  his  loins. 
That's  why  your  mother, 
Who  died  in  the  faith  and,  Christ  bless  her,  lived  it 

before  she'd  heard  of  it, 
Brought  the  girl  up  as  her  own.  But  it  was  never  hers 

and  it  was  never 
More  than  the  tag  of  Eric's  pagan  past.  And  how  far 

past  we  may  still  guess 
Since  he  all  but  spat  upon  that  priest  from  Norway  and  lay 

muttering  of  Thor  his  last  night. 
In  any  case,  there's  Freydis.  Her  mark  is  the  fiery  hammer 

of  the  old  gods. 
She  dreams  of  power,  having  been  born  beside  power 

that  was  not  rightfully  hers. 
If  you  think  there's  no  harm  in  that  for  a  woman 

you're  a  bigger  dolt  than  she. 
And  that  is  all  I'll  say,  my  boy,  except  that  I've 

checkmated  you,  and  Goodnight.' 
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II 

NIGHT  STRETCHED  a  pale  gauze  of  dusk  on  the  land, 

The  colors  of  gorse-slope  sleeved  in  a  mist  of  twilight 

All  gone  gray  as  the  rock, 

Abrupt  mountains 

Twinkling  with  waterfall  toward  the  steep  fiords; 

Inland  the  stiff  silence  of  ice, 

Shoreward  the  pulse  of  the  sea,  and  between  them 

Moored  to  the  sparse  coast  the  houses  of  Brattahlid, 

Many  like  Leif's  of  stone  from  the  time  of  Eric's  founding; 

Now  many  more  a  weather-silvered  wood,  cut 

pine  green  and  oak  bronze  in  Vinland. 
The  death-light  of  midsummer  midnight 
Permitted  one  star  beating  low  to  the  ocean,  and  Freydis 
Leaning  against  the  cairn  of  Eric  high  on  the  headland 
Turned  to  regard  the  three  men  climbing 

the  hill-road;  and  called, 
'Quickly!  I  have  news — good  news!' 
And  greeted  Thorvard  and  the  two  Norwegians, 

Helge  and  Finboge, 
Walking  a  little  toward  them,  her  hand  held  forth 

like  a  man's;  she  clapped 
Her  husband's  shoulder.  'It  is  done.  Leif  has  given 

his  promise.  We  have  the  houses.' 

'Good,'  said  Helge;  'now  we  can  talk.' 
Thorvard  said,  'You  are  certain,  Freydis?' 
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'No  doubt  of  it:  Leif  s  word  is  a  rock.  You  know  that 

as  well  as  I.  Mine  also. 
Come,  let  us  sit  here  at  the  grave  of  the  king 
Who  looks  forever  on  the  sea  which  he  never  crossed. 

Vinland  he  left  to 
Those  strong  enough  to  take  it.  And  that's  yet  to  be. 

Perhaps  to  us.' 

'And  perhaps  not,'  Thorvard  murmured,  squinting  ahead 

at  the  ocean,  his  lips 
Twisting  with  an  habitual,  soft  twitch.  A  small  man, 

he  sat  apart  from  the  other  two 
That  but  for  the  light  and  dark  of  their  hair  bulked 

identical  in  the  twilight: 
Solid  Norwegian  traders,  not  first  of  all  sailors, 

not  the  mariners  of  the  old  time. 
'After  all,'  said  Thorvard,  'many  have  looked  upon 

Vinland,  and  some  of  us  housed  it; 
Yet  always  we  come  away — if  we  are  alive.' 

'All  foolishness,'  said  Freydis;  'this  fear — 
This  fear  of  Vinland  is  foolish.  Anyhow,  this  time 

we  play  it  the  safe  way, 
So  shake  no  more,  Thorvard.  Time  to  come,  my  friends, 

we  shall  see. 
What  others  have  abandoned,  we'll  grasp  again.  The 

claim  shall  be  ours. 
Stay  with  me  in  this  compact,  Helge  and  Finboge,  and 

we  may  yet  divide 
Half  and  half  the  richest  province  of  the  world.' 

'But  your  brother  Leif?'  asked  Helge. 

'My  brother  has  tired  of  sea  and  sail.  Hearth,  crucifix, 
ale  and  chess, 
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Long  gabs  with  that  German  Tyrker — those  are  his  wants, 

and  he  fills  them, 
And  money  enough  to  do  it.  So  be  it,  say  I.  He's  a  man, 
And  what's  better  than  that?' 

'A  woman  with  a  plan,'  Thorvard  said,  and  laughed. 

The  others  silent 
Till  Helge  said,  'Let  us  all  have  a  plan  that  will 

work  for  us  all. 
What  do  you  say,  Thorvard?' 

And  Freydis  answered,  'Share  and  share  alike  is  easy. 
What  does  your  crew  number?' 

'Thirty  men.' 

'And  the  women?' 

'Perhaps  a  half-dozen  along.' 

'Then  thirty  men  it  shall  be  for  me,'  said  Freydis, 
'And  however  many  other  women  required.  They  don't  matter. 

Fair  enough,  Thorvard? 
I  think' — hurrying  on — 'yours  is  the  larger  ship. 

You  have  further  advantage: 
I  bring  you  the  loan  of  Leif's  houses 
And  I  know  the  routes  of  the  sea  that  will  take  us  there.' 

'Yet,'  said  Helge,  'to  go  at  all  you  need  the  men 
that  we  bring  you.' 

'Oh — no  doubt.  And  in  Vinland  we  shall  work  the 

wood  as  a  single  crew, 
Divide  alike  the  cargo  we  fetch  to  the  Ericsfiord  dock. 
And — all  well — we  should  be  blessed  to  richness. 
You  have  the  quick  eye,  the  ruddy  glance  of  able  traders; 
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I  am  a  simple  woman,  but  born  with  the  salt  itch 

of  the  sea  in  me. 
We  should  do  well  together.' 

'Not  at  all  well  apart,'  Helge  said. 

'My  brother,'  said  Finboge,  'is  a  practical  man.  Are  you 

acquainted  with  the  species?  Do  you  have  such 

in  your  country? 
I  am  his  brother  but  I  admire  him.  I  admire  him 

but  I  am  his  brother;  therefore 
I  see  him  objectively — not  least  because  he  is 

everything  that  I'm  not. 
To  be  sure,  we  are  both  bachelors,  but  there's  a  difference. 
I  am  practically  a  bachelor;  he  is  a  bachelor — practically. 

Do  you  see  what  I  mean?  He  permits  no  interference 

to  serious  matters. 
His  nose  for  profit  is  like  an  owl's  for  a  rat;  and  rats — 

he'll  tell  you — were  made  for  the  owl's  intelligence. 
He  has  a  just  respect  for  others  only  because — he'll 

also  tell  you — he's  a  Christian. 
I  say  he's  a  Christian  practically:  that  is,  he  will 

mention  it  six  days  a  week  and  observe  it  one. 
But  that,  for  all  I  know,  is  a  good  Christian.  I've  a  more 

multiple  belief  myself,  but  then  I'm  the  younger. 
In  fact  I  do  for  the  most  part  what  he  tells  me — 

which  for  once  is  practical  of  me. 
I'd  rather  have  stayed  to  home  and  made  up  songs  and 

gotten  nowhere;  instead  I  tag  at  his  heels 
— And  gladly,  gladly.  It's  the  way  to  see  the  world: 

with  a  man  who  knows  it.' 

'Finboge,  Finboge,  what  a  long  speech  from  you!'  Helge  said, 
laughing  and  mocking  a  fist  at  his  brother. 
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'Pay  no  attention  to  him.  I'm  a  simple  businessman 

and  he  dresses  me  up  with  his  talk. 
But  I  tell  you  one  thing:  I  play  the  game  fairly. 

Everyone  in  Norway  will  say  that  for  me. 
I'll  take  my  share  but  I  don't  ask  more  than  I  earn.  A 

chance  for  everyone — that's  my  Christian  belief 
And  I  find  that  it's  good  business.  This  deal  of  ours, 

you'll  see,  will  prove  as  much. 

'I  have  thought,'  Helge  went  on,  'when  we  have 

made  a  good  voyage 
And  come  again  to  Greenland  and  on  with  the  wood  to  Iceland 
So  all  may  see  what  a  catch  there  is  in  the  west — 
More  and  more  men  will  be  brave  and  wise  enough 

to  join  in  the  venture.' 

Freydis  regarded  Helge  as  though  to  remember  and 

interpret  him 
There  in  the  soft  light  of  the  northern  night. 

'I'm  not  so  sure. 
I  can  see,  Helge,  you  are  a  shrewd  man;  the  kind 

who  looks  so  far  ahead 
He  brings  in  his  glance  that  far-time  so  much  the  nearer. 
Finboge  also,  even  though  he  wouldn't  say  so.' 

'Yes,'  exclaimed  Helge  with  a  pitched  excitement; 
'And  we  who  bet  brain,  experience  and  fortune  on  the 

start  of  it  all 
Stand  certain  to  be  lords  of  a  great  realm ;  and  once 

the  native  Skraelings  are  put  down 
We  shall  treat  them  kindly — make  of  them  Christian 

slaves,  bring  them 
Weal  of  our  race.  By  red  shield  of  war  and  by  white 

shield  of  peace, 
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By  hawk-beak  and  by  dragon-head  of  our  carved  ships, 

and  by  Christ's  rood 
We  shall  build  the  kingdom  of  God  on  the  kingdom 

of  gold.  What  do  you  say?' 

'I  knew  when  first  I  came  to  you' — Freydis  picked  her 

words  up  slowly — 
'To  try  you,  if  you  would  follow  me  in  this  thing — 

I  could  see  then 
You  knew  the  Viking  voyage  of  adventure 

belongs  now  to  skald-song. 
Our  time  is  new  and  changed.  Time  now  to 

strike  in,  to  draw  forth. 
Nor  are  we  longer  old  traders  of  inland  routes. 

See  by  this  summer  sun 
Circling  our  mountains  like  the  vast  twilight  of  the  old  gods 
How,  too,  there  is  a  growing  light  in  the  west. 

We  carry  with  us 
That  which  we  journey  towards.'  She  paused,  gazing 

at  Thorvard  and  Finboge. 
'And  we  have  each  a  silent  partner,  and  all  of  us 

yet  another — Leif  Ericson. 
So  that's  an  honored  role.  My  brother  has  spoken  for  us. 

What  do  these  two  say?' 

1  am  with  you,'  Finboge  said. 

Thorvard's  mouth  twitched  sullenly. 
'My  wife  can  speak  for  me  in  this.  I  cannot  claim 

to  be  a  far-seeing  one; 
I  am  not  of  the  house  of  Eric,  but  a  land  trader. 
Yet  at  least  I  have  voyaged  the  way  before  and 

lived  in  that  land. 
Profit  I  don't  despise  and  I'd  welcome  more  of  it. 

I  say  only — 
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One  voyage  at  a  time,  and  remind  you  we  are  readied 

at  best  for  a  swift  run. 
We  must  sail  soon  to  be  in  harbor  too  late  for  Skraelings, 
Too  early  for  the  fall  winds  on  the  western  sea. 

Ships,  men  and  provisions — 
These  are  our  proper  business.' 

'My  hard-headed  husband,'  Freydis  said;  and  they  talked 
There  by  Eric's  cairn  as  the  air  filled  slowly 
with  returning  light. 

'Will  they  play  fair  in  the  bond?'  Thorvard  asked 
as  the  Norwegians  plodded  away  to  the  beach. 

Not  turning 

her  head 
That  flared  in  the  early  wind  with  the  ragged  flag 

of  her  black  hair, 
Freydis  hugged  her  troubled  robes  and  with  the 

bespelled  stare  of  the  blind 
Gazed  down  on  the  morning  ocean  as  though  she 

were  its  born  empress 
And  could  have  called  forth  its  miles  of  dazzling 

seethe,  and  the  wind-whiten. 
Listening,  as  though  it  sounded  for  her  alone, 

and  away  across  it 
Gust  of  that  woodland  country,  its  lakes  shining 

flat  to  the  sky — 
All  beyond  the  ridge  of  the  sea,  by  westward 

and  southward  drift, 
Steering  by  stars  to  feel  the  slow  paths  of  the  strange  night, 
By  sun,  by  snuff  of  the  air  to  smell  landfall; 

by  bird  flight,  by  watch 
Of  changing  color  in  the  sliding  water.  'They  will 

play  fair  in  the  bond,' 
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Freydis  said;  'never  fear.  Their  sail  must  follow 
ours  or  never  hoist.' 

Thorvard  said,  'Helge  smarts  with  his  big  plans. 

And  I  do  not  like  so  many  leaders. 
The  last  voyage  raveled  too  much  on  that.' 

'There's  no  fear  of  either. 
If  they've  yet  to  learn  how  the  strong  hand  is  the  best  hand 
I'll  teach  them.  And  how  one  alone  is  swiftest.'  She 

turned  and  smiled. 
'Once  we  are  in  Leif's  houses  over  in  Vinland,  our 

friends  the  traders 
Will  be — let  us  say — our  guests.  Or — how  can  they 

help  it? — hostages  of  a  sort. 
They  voyage  by  our  cooperation — settle  by  our 

sufferance — and  must  follow  us  home. 
They  have  no  choice.  They  know  we  are  their  eycsy 

their  brains  and  their  luck. 
We  could  leave  the  whole  lot  to  be  lost,  we  could  turn  again 
With  nothing  in  our  way  but  their  bones.  Do  you  understand? 

There  must  be  nothing  in  our  way. 
There's  no  chalk  or  lime  I  wouldn't  crush  with  my 

heel  if  it  fouled  our  path. 
This  talk  of  kingdoms — pretty;  pretty  enough.  And 

such  may  come.  But  we  by  this  plunge  alone 
Can  return  better  at  last  than  second-best.  Do  you  see? 

I'll  be  reckoned  with  hereafter. 
And  there's  a  sort  of  crown  here.  — Yes,  they  will  play  fair.' 

Freydis  paused  as  if  she  would  go  on  speaking  but  suddenly 
her  eyes  flicked  sightless,  her  face  death-white. 
Thorvard  did  not  notice. 

She  said,  'Go  tell  Leif  it  is  settled.  I  am  tired — 
tired.  Do  not  waken  me  when  you  come  in.' 
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Thorvard  alone  at  the  cairn  stayed  musing  awhile: 

'Sea  that  has  gnawed  so  many  bones — dog  of  my  old  gods — 

I  was  not  born  to  be  hounded  by  you. 
Sometimes  I  think  I  wedded  a  wave  of  the  sea, 

a  pulse  of  the  tide, 
And  am  spun  like  a  stick  in  the  undertow — a  stick  a  dog 

might  play  with  but  ignores  if  there's  bone. 
Certainly  salt  pours  through  the  line  of  Eric;  but  it's 

clotted  in  some  these  latter  days. 
Maybe  they  are  a  mighty  and  famous  line,  but  they  die  as 

quick  as  the  next;  quicker,  I  sometimes  think. 
And  I  know  what  they  think  of  me:  nothing  at  all. 

I  mean:  nothing — 
Someone  they'd  never  heard  of,  something  Freydis 

brought  in;  and  of  course  to  be  treated  with  amiable 

manners  since  here  I  am: 
"From  over  Gardar  way,  wasn't  he?"  Less  than  a  consort. 

But  they'll  see.  I'll  outfloat  them  all. 

'Still,  there's  Leif  Ericson.  Sometimes  I  think  he  really 

likes  me — assumes  I  am  good  for  Freydis. 
Last  Yule  he  put  his  hand  on  my  shoulder  and  laughed, 

pleased  with  my  skoal  to  the  family.  Patted  my  arm. 
Being  much  older  than  I,  he's  avuncular;  kind.  O  Christ, 

I  wish  I  hadn't  knelt  in  front  of  him  that  day 
Making  that  silly  obeisance.  Foolish  in  drink. 

I  must  watch  that. 
No — he  knows  I'm  no  sea-going  Viking — I've  made  no 

bones  of  it — and  himself, 
Though  he  strode  the  ways  of  the  ocean  as  no  man  else,  is  all 

done  with  it  now.  Quieted.  No  wild  man  like  his  father. 
We  understand  each  other.  I  think.  I  think  he  respects 

me.  A  leash  upon  Freydis. 
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And  the  people  of  Brattahlid  treat  me  everywhere  with  a 

bow  and  a  scrape.  I  think  they  like  me  better  than  her. 
I  think  Helge  and  Finboge  do. 

'Enough!  Enough!  This  little  mouse  in  my  head 
Sucking  and  nibbling:  why  must  I  always  batter  myself? 
Perhaps  Leif  will  yet  alter  his  mind  as  to  the 

houses.  But  I  guess  not.  I'll  see  him. 
This  time,  maybe,  he  won't  stare  at  me  half  a  moment 
As  if  trying  to  remember  who  I  am.' 
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Ill 

THIS  VINLAND-AMERICA,  like  something  the  sea  dreamed 

between  the  wind  and  the  light, 
Like  no  land  founded;  this  myth,  legend,  history — saga 

of  the  extended  sun — 
This  mirage  of  meadows  reaching  out  of  the  western 

immaculate  waves, 
This  new  land,  unforeseen  miraculous  child  of  the  earth; 

the  wine  and  the  wood — 
Lay  that  summer  waiting,  while  at  Ericsfiord  the  two 

ships  were  readied  and  stocked. 
And  this  was  one  thousand  and  nine  years  since  the 

Bethlehem  birth, 
That  Eastern  light  searching  from  Rome  which  made  on 

Europe  a  mighty  Cross 
Glimmering  athwart  the  northern  twilight — Gotterdammerung 
Long  prophesied  in  the  old  fables.  Blood-wine 

of  Christ  and  Thor's  ale  mixed, 
God-Odin  stretched  on  Yggdrasil,  on  the  Tree  of 

the  World.  This  Vinland 
Mixed  in  the  shore-sands  of  its  morning-side  young  Norse  bones 
Their  shrouding  flesh  fallen,  all  thinned  to  ghost, 

haunting  their  lost  graves, 
Singing  of  sweet  dew  on  the  printless  grass 

under  the  riding,  riding  sun; 
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No  odor  o£  man.  The  fields'  wide  silence  against 

the  pines'  keening, 
And  high  and  foreign  the  voices  of  dead  Vikings  bewildered 

in  the  wind. 
Lost  graves  and  ghosts.  Crossness  named  for  Rome's 

sign — the  crucifix  staked 
Where  arrow-struck  Thorvold  was  buried — but  the 

sticks  vanish  and  the  grave; 
The  name  and  all  the  names  slide  into  the  surf 

and  drift  off  coast 
Moorless  and  moving — sand-sunken,  uncovered  again — 

strange — they  shine  like  shields. 

At  Ericsfiord,  downhill  from  Brattahlid  at  the  sea's  edge 

in  Greenland,  the  putting  forth. 
Gudrid,  the  boy  Snorre,  Tyrker  and  Leif,  the  folk 

of  the  village,  farmers,  old  sailors,  wives  and  children 
Crowding  the  russet  slopes  above  the  wharf  in  the 

steep  light  of  noon 
Which  beat  on  the  water  far  out,  blinding;  the  sea 

strummed  by  the  sun. 
The  two  prows  as  the  oars  rolled  lifting  into 

the  day's  soft  glaze — 
Great  open  ships  low-laden,  their  high-carved  heads 

a  hawk  and  a  dragon. 
Leif  held  above  his  blowing  hair  that  set  the  breeze 

afire  around  it 
The  white  shield  of  peace  and  luck.  'Skoal,  Vinland! 

Skoal,  Vinland!' 
The  shouts  from  the  shore  sighed  over  the  harbor, 

the  sea  lobbed  louder  at  ship-side, 
Oars'  oaken  turning  creaked  a  drowsy  trouble,  sails 

squared  to  a  salt  wind 
The  ships  were  drawn  into  the  sky. 
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Northwest  they  followed  the  coast, 
Low  margin  of  the  land  burning  still  with  flowers, 

the  mountain-wall  craggy, 
Hazed  with  afternoon,  the  darkening  cuts  of  fiords; 

wind  surgent, 
Sea  traveling  easily  aft.  Freydis,  standing  near  the 

prow  of  her  ship, 
Felt  the  wave  beat  as  though  it  were  the  exciting 

pulse  of  one  beloved 
And  with  exalted  quiet  held  it  deep  within  her,  not 

speaking.  Men  at  the  oars 
Glanced  at  her  curiously;  the  women,  whose  circle 

she  ignored,  whispered  against  her, 
They  cosseted  tales  of  her  lecheries  and  greeds  and 

like  their  men  they  feared  her. 
Graven,  Freydis  watched  the  coast-edge  thin  to  a 

slim  silver  line  of  dusk 
And  go  out  in  the  thickening  night.  Air  sharpened 

into  the  sails,  twisted 
Torch-fire  set  high  on  the  ship-sterns.  So  keeping 

sight  of  each  other, 
Sea  held  short  between  them,  oarsmen  resting,  the  ships 
Slowed  to  an  idled  flowing  down  the  night  which 

suddenly  filled  with  stars. 
Curve  of  the  course  without  magnet,  chart,  or  name, 

bent  west,  but  a  quick  dawn 
Showed  with  clamor  of  gulls  the  crescent  boats 
Hard-in  near  the  coast. 
As  ocean  kindled  and  shore  opened,  the  day  warmed 

on  the  inland  ice 
Flashing  shield-bright  from  the  blue  mountain  heights. 
The  two  ships  ruddered  round  reef  and  island,  steering 
Between  threats  of  rock.  Sun  heated  the  milky 

jade  of  the  waters, 
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Faded  late  with  a  long  twilight  which  on  the  second 

night  deepened  to  fog. 
They  crept  to  a  wary  searching  and  soon  were  trying 

a  darkness  made 
Only  of  sullen  water  lost  in  undiscoverable  sky — cold, 

dense  blackness,  nothing: 
That  hidden  path  of  the  North  gods,  horror  of  empty 

night  unstarred, 
Midnight  that  out  of  its  silence  spawned  abrupt  ice, 

mountainous,  floating. 

The  drenched  torches  hissed.  The  ships  were  heavy 

with  sleepers'  breath. 
Among  the  watch  tending  the  beacons  on  the  Norwegians'  ship 
Were  two  Greenlanders,  old  sailors,  Erling  and 

Thorkel,  hired  at  Ericsfiord 
To  replace  a  deserting  pair.  They  had  made  the 

westward  voyage  with  Thorfinn. 

'We  were  dumb  maybe,'  whispered  Erling, 
'coming  a  voyage  like  this.' 

'How's  that?' 

'I  don't  like  the  start  of  it.' 

'Start  of  it?  Start  of  it?'  Thorkel  said.  'Why,  man, 

we've  moved  as  silky  as  a  greased  cock  to  its  hot  harbor. 
Have  you  lost  the  feel?' 

'There  you  have  it.  There's  a  time 
for  frigging  and  a  time  for  sleep.  And  the  same  for  sailing. 
You're  a  sailor  as  good  as  me,'  said  Erling,  'or  thereabouts. 
And  whenever  did  you  sail  save  in  the  spring?' 

'Umm.  Once  or  twice  on  a  short  haul  perhaps.  Or  I've 
heard  of  a  voyage  or  two  set  in  midsummer.' 
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'Heard 

anything  good? 
Seen  'em  come  back?  No,'  said  Erling,  Til  wager  you  haven't. 

Spring.  Spring  is  the  time  to  hoist 
And  home  again  in  the  pretty  fall  of  the  year  before 

the  frost's  at  your  knockers 
Or  savages  at  'em  as  the  case  may  be.' 

Thorkel  said:  'Warm  your  own  stones  and  I'll  worry  for  mine. 

There's  a  plan  here;  haven't  you  heard? 
Skraelings  have  weather  too,  the  same  as  ourselves; 

and  the  other  hangings  you  mention. 
It  was  early  on  in  the  summer  we  saw  the  buggers, 

and  bare-assed  as  your  face — though  I  mean  nothing  else — 
Never  in  the  chill  or  the  cold  of  the  early  spring.  They've 

a  place,  I  tell  you,  where  a  stitchless  man's  at  ease; 
Or  a  stitchless  heathen,  anyhow.  Or,  all  I  know,  they 

burrow  into  the  ground  as  dead  as  a  bear. 
So:  we  arrive  in  the  dust  of  their  heels  and  sail  home 

again  before  ever  they're  awake  and  around — 
And  some,  so  I  hear,  so  weighted  with  wood  even  the 

lowest  of  the  crew — say  yourself  for  example — 
Will,  thank  you,  be  stinking  with  money.' 

'It's  an  easy  song  as  you  sing  it,'  said  Erling,  'but 
I  still  say  it  ain't  natural.' 

'How  many  years  have  I  known  you?  In  how  many  ships,  Erling? 

And,  by  the  jumping  gods,  you've  fretted  'em  all. 
Meanwhile,  my  little  old  sailor,  here  you  sail.' 

'And  who  was  it,'  said  Erling,  'talked  me  into  it?' 

'Ah,  you're  at  me  again,  you  sucker,'  said  Thorkel.  'I 

didn't  drag  you  along.  The  shine  of  Norwegian  wages 
Dazzled  your  eyes,  and  you  know  it.' 
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The  more  fool  me,'  said 
Erling:  'sail  under  foreigners  the  wrong  time  of  the  year.' 

'Sing  it.  Sing  your  own  song — and  to  yourself.  I'm 

tired  of  the  refrain. 
At  least  we're  not  under  the  bitch  on  that  other  ship.' 

'Nor  over  her,  either.' 

'And  for  that  you  can  thank  all  the  gods  you  please. 
Still,  I  don't  know,'  said  Thorkel;  'I  hear  it's  been  done. 

And  not  only  by  Thorvard.  You  remember 
Thorhall  the  Hunter,  on  Thorfinn's  voyage,  that  black-shagged 

giant  of  a  man?  You  remember  him? 
If  that  spike  didn't  nail  her,  I'm  a  slippery  diddler;  which,' 

he  added,  'I'm  not.  I've  a  small  man's  compensation.' 

'So,'  said  Erling,  'I've  seen.  And  perhaps  her  twitch 

of  a  husband  has  similar  talent. 
We're  safer,  I  guess,  with  Norwegians.' 

'So  long,'  said  Thorkel,  'as  they  stay  safe  with 
Freydis.  Helge's  a  man.' 

'That  Finboge  listens  better,  thinks  more,  and  says  less. 

He  don't  give  an  order  easy,  but  I  like  him. 
He  seems  such  a  younger  pup.  Ah,  well,'  ended  Erling, 

'there's  a  smutch  of  light  in  the  sky. 
I've  a  stream  for  over  the  side.  Then  we  wake  the  others 

and  get  some  Norwegian-guarded  sleep. 
Much  good  may  it  do  us.' 

'Valkyria,'  Finboge  said,  the 

torch-light 
Shuddering  on  his  young  face,  the  fog  blowing  steady 

in  the  night,  as  suddenly  he  stood  behind  them. 
'Maybe  we  are  not  so  guarded,  but  we  are  led — we  are  chosen. 

Yet  even  you  Greenlanders  don't  know. 
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Have  you  forgotten  Odin's  heaven  so  soon? 

Oh,  yes:  we  give  our  little  orders  and  take  our  little 

orders — by  the  way:  thank  you — 
Pull  oars — slack  rope — run  errands — eat — drink — sleep — 

now  and  then  pee  on  the  sun  or  the  stars  in  the  sea, 
Forgetting — not  knowing — all  the  time  we  are  chosen — 

are  led. 
That  woman  has  fire  to  breathe.  Valhalla  sends 

proof  before  us. 
Come — come:  you  are  sleepy.  You  have  overstayed 

your  watch  with  your  gabbing. 
Go  wake  the  others  and  I  shall  rouse  Helge. 

Morning's  a  long  way  off.' 

'He  talks  of  demons,  doesn't  he?'  whispered  Erling. 

'Well  he  may,'  said  Thorkel.  'Norwegians  are  an  odd  lot.' 

Clearing.  Sea  steady  for  days. 

Sea  bright  and  the  air  hot.  Wetted  hulls 

Riding,  riding  up  the  way  west. 

Sky.  Sea.  Sky.  Sea. 

At  night 
New  stars  made  a  strange  anonymity  of  heaven,  but  at  last 
Thinning  darkness  showed  low  in  the  sky  a  blue  coast 
Lying  like  a  long  cloud  at  the  sea's  end.  From  Freydis'  ship 
High  in  the  prow  a  hunter's  horn  exultant,  and  glad  cries 
Shouted  across  the  morning  waters;  all  crowded  and  stared, 

and  all  that  day  the  two  ships 
Came  down  toward  the  far  shore  as  it  grew  taller 

into  the  air,  and  brown  and  gray 
With  great  rocks  slabbed  straight  out  of  the  ocean ;  and  soon 
Cold  crash  of  waves  at  the  stone  base  of  that  treeless  land. 
Helluland. 
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Drawn  near  each  other,  they  stood  offshore  for  the  night. 

This  was  Helge's  wish, 
Opposed  by  Freydis  who  said,  'There  is  nothing  here 

but  rock — I  have  heard  Leif  tell  it. 
The  day  wasted  on  it  is  one  less  day  for  trees. 

What  do  you  think  you  came  for?' 
But  among  the  crews  excitement  of  land  was  too  heady 

and  Freydis  gave  in, 
Grumbling  to  Thorvard,  'There  are  rocks  enough  in  Greenland. 

Why  didn't  they  stay  there?' 
And  sulked  unspeaking  all  day.  A  side-boat  with  men 

from  both  ships 
Made  land  through  a  coastal  crevice.  They  returned 

with  tales  of  wastes 
And  with  killed  foxes  that  had  gazed  at  the  Norse  arrows. 

Cheered  by  the  feast, 
Freydis  called  to  Helge's  ship,  'Make  ready  to  get 

underway  and  follow. 
Night  will  stay  clear,  and  from  now  on  we'll  have  land 

along  the  voyage.' 
They  traveled  now  without  fear.  The  evening  coast-breeze 

gentled  the  sails, 
Tidal  waters  clubbed  the  bows  under  the  oars'  sweeping, 

and  a  new  day 
Shone  upon  land  flat,  forested  in  the  sun, 

bright-edged  with  beaches, 
The  dark  towering  hush  of  the  primordial  woods 

above  them  broken  only 
By  sudden  wings  out  of  the  hemlock,  foreign  cry  of 

birds  or  animals'  echoed  barking. 
This  shore  was  Markland,  the  wind  off  it  fragrant  of  leaves; 
In  level  early  sun  the  high  silhouettes  of  the 

carven  ships — hawk  and  dragon — 
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Gliding  like  soundless  ghosts  of  myth,  shadows  on  the  shore.  The 

noon  sea 
Glassed  deeply  shuttling  gardens  of  fish.  Lines  went 

out  over  side.  Catch  was  easy.  They  ate  well. 
Some  of  Helge's  men  put  in  at  an  island  and  killed  bear, 

but  almost  without  pause 
The  two  ships  silently,  steadily  rowed  south:  the  soft 

sliding  of  the  hulls 
Moving  along  the  stillness  of  the  land. 

A  sailor's  voice  singing: 
7  saw  there  wading  through  rivers  wild 
Treacherous  men  and  murderers  too. 
And  workers  of  ill  with  wives  of  men; 
There  Nithog  sucked  the  blood  of  the  slain, 
And  the  wolf  tore  men;  would  you  yet  know  more? 

'Brothers  shall  fight  and  fell  each  other, 
And  sisters'  sons  shall  kinship  stain; 
Hard  is  it  on  earth,  with  mighty  whoredom; 
Ax-time,  sword-time,  shields  are  sundered, 
Wind-time,  wolf-time,  ere  the  world  falls; 
Nor  ever  shall  men  each  other  spare.' 

Fold  and  fold  the  quiet  of  land  and  the  traveling  waters; 

a  night  and  a  day 
The  ships  descended  the  great  cape  of  Wonderstrand; 

the  piled  sand's 
Hairy  skyline  of  rolling  dunes,  cloud-rounded  and  bright. 
Leif  had  named  it  because  of  the  long  sailing. 
They  groped  into  little  coves  and  away.  In  one  a  keel 
Jutted  salt-crystal-crusted  out  of  breach  wrack: 
Vertebrae  of  the  longboat  Thorvold  sailed  the 

summer  of  his  death. 
Crossness. 
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'Here  I  shall  go  ashore,'  said  Freydis.  CI  want  no 

one  with  me. 
Let  the  longboat  stand  by  till  I  call  from  the  beach. 

Give  me  your  sword,  Thorvard. 
Skraelings  I  don't  expect,  but  they  may  expect  me.' 

She  laughed.  'You  can  go  fishing.' 

And  set  ashore  near  the  skeletal  hull  she  strode 

past  it,  the  sword  a  staff, 
Into  the  high  dunes  plodding  a  slow  track  till  they 

towered  about  her;  glassy  hills, 
The  sharp  green  beach-grass  wind-shined,  hiss  of  the 

blowing  sand,  the  sea  muffled. 
Chilled  in  sullen  shadow — that  flew  and  returned — 

Freydis  pulled  her  dark  red  cloak  closer 
And  sat  by  a  scrub  bush  gazing  around  the  vast  bowl 

of  the  dunes.  Idly,  both  hands  on  the  hilt, 
She  pushed  the  sword-point  in  and  out  of  the  sand. 

She  said  aloud: 
Thorvold? 

'Wherever  your  near  grave  is  hidden,  hear  me. 

I  see  you  there. 
Stilled,  all  but  that  golden  hair  that  Eric  gave  to  his  sons  but 

not  to  me. 
I  see  it  brighter  even  than  these  sands.  But  the  sands 

cover  it  over, 
Cover  the  arrow  the  Skraelings  drove  in  your  heart, 
The  cross  those  Viking  Christians  stuck  at  your  head, 

both  lost  with  you,  lost. 
Dark.  Broken.  The  grave  shifting  deeper.  But  I 

see  the  hair  shining. 
You  hadn't  the  luck  that  goes  with  it.  Nor  Thorstein, 

either — but  he  married  soft  trash. 
The  luck  was  all  for  Leif. 
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'I  married  soft  trash,  too,  but  it  has  a  coin  clink. 
And  for  women  it's  not  the  same.  My  first  night  left  me 

hard.  And  that  was  good. 
Now  I  can  take  what  I  like  or  leave  it.  If  that's  not 

joy  for  a  woman, 
Then  maybe  it's  better  than  joy.  Look  at  the  happy 

housewives.  They  make  me  sick. 

'You  know  how  it  always  was:  you  and  Thorstein  were 

Eric's  sons,  but  neither  was  first: 
No,  you  became  a  famouser,  lesser  thing:  Leif's 

younger  brothers.  And  so? 
Yourself  followed  Leif's  westward  path — a  sage  imitation, 

except  you  got  killed; 
And  Thorstein  set  sail  to  be  a  big  man  too,  but  he 

tumbled  into  the  sea. 
We  had  always  known:  Leif  was  the  one. 

'At  least  you  were  men.  Think  of  me: 
Born  offside  the  line.  Breasted  and  slit.  — Ah,  what  a  wife 
I'd  been  for  Leif  Ericson!  One  man — one  real  man 

among  us.  But  no, 
I  was  too  near  him  for  that — a  ward,  a  dependent, 

a  semi-sister.  Rubbish! 
I  wonder  if  ever  he  thought  of  it.  Well,  he  has  your 

deaths  and  the  folly  of  the  Cross, 
And  gray  in  his  golden  hair.  And  I  am  free 

to  go  my  darker  way. 

'The  difference — the  nearness  with  the  difference — 

that  may  be  everything,  Thorvold. 
This  black  hair.  These  vacant  thighs.  Who  should  take 

in  Vinland  if  not  I? 
What  Leif  had  named  and  blessed — but  left  alone — ■ 

it  would  not  accept  quick  boys. 
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But  I  am  here,  and  the  blood-right  is  mine. 
All  is  sexed  otherwise.  But  the  pulse  is  Eric's  and 
the  sword  is  in  my  hands. 

'Those  others.  Let  them  help  awhile  but  they 

cannot  hold.  I  know  that  breed: 
Gudrid's  Thorfinn  and  all  that  uncertain  crew — clever  clay, 

not  the  old  rock.  They  mold  easy — don't  stand  long. 
These  are  the  same  rubble.  Mix  in  a  little  of  the  gold 

they  love,  and  they  crumble. 
Finboge's  a  younger  brother  and  hides  a  secret  or  two — 

you'd  know  him  at  once. 
I  can  have  him  secrets  and  all  when  I  want  him. 

Helge's  a  blunt  blade. 
He's  the  kind  who  thinks  any  man  is  wiser  than  any 

woman.  We'll  see.  We'll  see.' 

For  a  moment  unspeaking,  Freydis  stared  at  the 

sword  before  her. 
It  shone  broad  and  cold  in  the  shadow-filled  dunes. 

She  moved  it  idly  in  the  sand, 
Then  slowly  traced  her  name  freydis;  stood  and 

rubbed  it  out  with  her  foot. 
Til  dig  deeper  than  that,'  she  said  aloud.  And 

dragging  the  sword  through  the  dusk 
She  climbed  the  sliding  hills  toward  the  sea  and  the  ships. 
'Farewell,  Thorvold!' 

Into  cold  rain,  islands  to  larboard,  they  sailed  south: 
Straum,  a  circle  of  blufl-cut  mass  coraled  with 

eggs;  gulls  mewing 
Wild  and  white  in  the  storm;  and  southwest  along  the 

mainland — past  Straumfiord, 
Where  Thorfinn  and  Gudrid  had  built  their  huts  among 

grain  and  grape;  they  coasted 
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With  light  sail  under  continuing  rain  a  second  day; 

the  course  swerved 
West  by  rough  of  rock-shelved  headland  black  in  the 

mist;  by  nightfall, 
The  flying  rain  sharp  on  their  backs,  they  rowed  north  among 

islands  in  a  great  bay — a  fiord 
Like  an  inland  sea  flooding.  The  rain  slacked  and  failed  and 

the  early  morning 
Cleared  through  a  steam  of  fog,  dragon  and  hawk-head 

arching  into  the  sun. 
They  moved  silently,  feeling  a  slow  way  up  the  glittering 

day.  Tide  poured  past  the  bows. 
At  either  hand  the  sandy  shores  rose  into  easy  meadows  into 

timbered  hills. 
Gulls  wreathing,  wreathing  over  the  waters,  and  a  mesh 

of  birdsong  out  of  the  fields, 
Sweet  fragrance  of  land  warmed  on  the  east  wind 

crossing  the  ships. 
They  moved  toward  Leif's  place,  toward  Hop,  the  air 

quieting;  still;  the  land  around  them 
Like  something  the  sea  dreamed,  the  land 
Between  the  wind  and  the  light,  carved  out  of  glacial  rock; 
Like  something  secret  the  sun  nourished ;  like  no  land 

man-founded, 
Rising  in  stone-bright  shores,  in  beaches  slung  below 

green  bluffs,  beyond  in-running  waves, 
Shining  fronded  and  richly  weeded,  firred,  and  over 

immaculate  meadows  that  widened  and  burned 
All  the  way  to  the  woodside: 
Birch  among  beech  against  oak  into  pine  and  the 

wind-flood  through  them  always 
Like  a  land-tide,  a  golden  surf  shoulder-deep 

like  a  noon  ocean, 
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Like  something  the  sea  begot  when  the  sea  was  scoured 

by  light  and  earth  made, 
Earth  lifted  to  winey-wood  as  the  waters  fell 

withdrawing,  withering 
From  flowering  of  land  between  the  wind  and  the  light; 
This  latest  land;  this  newest  earth — strident  in 

the  causeways  of  the  west. 

And  the  two  ships  slowed  to  their  entrance — Freydis' 

leading  but  Helge's  almost  alongside — 
An  inlet.  Three  longboat  lengths  offshore,  keels 

slodged  and  stopped, 
Helge's  was  first  moored,  and  many  of  the  crew  went 

overside — shouting,  swimming,  wading 
They  flocked  to  the  land;  others  and  the  women  sculling 

quickly  after. 
Flush-faced,  Freydis  cried,  'We  shall  do  this  orderly, 

one  boat  at  a  time; 
We  are  not  drunken  scavengers.' 

The  Norwegians  hastened  uphill  toward  the  houses 
Weathered,  low-pitched  in  the  tall  grass;  Finboge 

running  with  the  men; 
Helge  stood  stolid  on  the  beach,  watching  the 

Greenlanders  disembark. 

Without  speaking,  Freydis  walked  hurriedly  past  him, 
Leaving  Thorvard.  She  pushed  through  the  throng  standing 

uncertain  before  the  row  of  houses 
And  entered  the  sagged-open  door  of  the  largest,  known  to  be 

Leif's  own,  the  one  where  she  had  lived  before. 
Now  all  were  ashore,  milling  about  in  the  meadow, 

awaiting  direction. 

'You  like  it  here?'  Freydis  asked,  finding  Finboge  in 
the  dun  gloam  of  the  room. 
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'I  do.  It  is  a  strange,  soft  country.  Unlike  any  other.' 

'I  thought  you  would. 
It  is  far  from  home.  Here  we  make  our  own  rules,  if  any. 

And  our  own  altars. 
This  is  my  house.'  She  paused,  regarding  him  with  a 

curious  look  of  expectation. 
Though  it's  not  soft,  really,'  she  said.  'But  I  know 

what  you  mean.  It's  like  a  woman'; 
And  smiled. 

Blocking  the  thin  late  light  in  the 
doorway — so  that  Freydis  turned — 
Helge  said,  'Why  have  you  deceived  me,  Freydis?' 

'What  do 
you  say?' 

'You  have  deceived  me.  We  agreed,  did  we  not,  on  thirty 
men  for  each  ship?' 

'Well?' 

'I  have  counted  thirty-five  out  of  yours — besides  Thorvard. 
That  was  not  the  bargain.' 

'You  are  mistaken.' 

Helge  watched  her  with  a  persistent,  puzzled  patience: 
'No.  I  made  certain  of  thirty-five.  Thorvard  has 

just  now  admitted  the  number. 
We  agreed  on  thirty,  Freydis.' 

Her  eyes  flaming,  she  looked  from  one  brother  to  the  other. 
'Where  is  the  fool? 

'Do  you  dare  question  what  I  do? 
If  it  weren't  for  me  you'd  not  be  here  at  all,  nor 
your  fortune  certain. 
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Men  have  come  in  search  of  these  shores  and  died 

here;  others  have  sailed  here 
And  turned  away  again  once  and  forever. 
This  country  has  a  friendly  face  but  its  tricks 

baffle  even  the  strong, 
They  turn  away,  safer  elsewhere. 
Remember  who  I  am.  Remember  I  came  before — suffered 

the  dangers  of  war  and  weather, 
And  sailed  home  secure,  yet  have  turned  again 
Into  the  threatened  path:  the  first  to  go  by  deliberate 

will  twice  to  Vinland. 
You  are  here  because  I  have  led  you  here.  And  the 

wood  is  here.  Do  I  get  no  thanks? 
Must  you  begin  by  quarreling  with  me  before  our  shoes 

are  dry  from  the  tide-rim? 
Is  this  your  bargain — the  moment  you  are  set  ashore 

you  oppose  me?' 

In  a  striding  fury,  her  voice  shrill  above  the  clashing 

of  her  bronze  bracelets, 
Her  hands  clutched,  thrown  wide,  beating — in  a 

fear-fed  anger  that  frightened 
Finboge  and  balked  Helge  to  amazed  alarm — her  voice 

clear  to  the  perturbed  crowd  outside, 
She  cried,  'What  little  even-up  of  numbers  could 

balance,  my  bargaining  friends, 
The  weight  of  my  service  to  you?  You  are  not  sailors 

but  traders.  You  should  know 
A  good  thing  when  you  see  it.  Well,  I  think  you  did. 

Why  haggle  a  tiny  difference?' 

'Come,  Helge,'  said  Finboge,  plucking  his  brother's 

sleeve;  'let  us  not  argue. 
It  is,  as  she  says,  a  small  difference.' 
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But  Helge  stayed  as  though  locked.  Thorvard  came  in. 
Still  walking  back  and  forth,  Freydis  ignored  him. 

But  he  said, 
'We  shall  not  thrive  if  we  have  trouble — and  that  is 

the  main  thing.  Let  us  be  friends. 
This  numbering  of  crews  is  no  matter.  No  harm  was 

meant.  It  was  only 
At  the  last  moment  at  Ericsfiord  a  few  more,  eager  to 

sail  when  they  saw  the  look  of  success, 
Begged  us  to  sign  them  on.  We  thought  nothing  of  it.' 

'So  did  many  come  to  me,'  said  Helge, 
His  voice  edged  sharper.  'And  I  had  the  space  but  we 

had  the  bond.  So  I  supposed. 
Except  for  Erling  and  Thorkel  who  replaced  two  men  of 

my  own,  I  sent  them  off. 
Two  or  three,  I  think,  I  see  now  among  your  crew. 

Surely  they  would  have  told  you?' 

'I  do  not  gossip  with  sailors,'  said  Freydis.  'Nor  hire 

those  preferring  another  master. 
No.  I  looked  for  strong  arms  and  shoulders,  made  to 

turn  an  oar  and  swing  an  ax. 
If  we  set  a  number — well,  I  intended  an  approximate. 

You'd  the  same  chance  as  I.' 

Pale,  his  mouth  working  with  quickened  twitch, 

Thorvard  said,  'Let's  forget  it. 
Finboge,  I'm  certain,  already  agrees  with  me. 

Had  you  spoken,  Helge, 
We'd  have  redressed  the  balance.  It's  a  small 

matter.  No  harm  done. 
You  and  Finboge  with  your  men  make  thirty-two, 

and  we  thirty-six.' 
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'Not  counting  me,'  Freydis  snapped.  And  then  she 

laughed  shortly.  'I  hope,  Helge, 
You  are  not  counting  me  as  a  man?  Thorvard  can  tell 

you  different.  Even  Finboge 
Counts  me  a  woman,  I'm  sure.  Don't  you,  Finboge? 

'Come  now,'  she  said  in  the  pause, 
'I  do  not  wish  for  angry  blood  between  us. 

We've  a  greater  bother 
Than  a  man  or  two  one  side  or  the  other.  My  brother  Leif 
Lent  these  houses  to  me,  and  now  we  are  here  and  I  see 

how  few  are  stout 
I  fear  I  must  maintain  proper  claim  upon  them.' 

'But,  Freydis- 

'Be  still,  Thorvard.  Leif  is  my  brother.  In  this 

I  alone  have  the  right  to  speak. 
In  Greenland,  I  know,  we  made  talk — some  talk 

of  sharing.  But  let  it  go.' 

'You  mean,'  asked  Helge,  'we  must  build  houses  of  our  own?' 
'You  others;  yes.' 

'But,  Freydis,  I  know  your  brother.  This  is  not  his  way.' 

'Helge,  I'm  in  no  need  of  words  from  you  or  any 

man  concerning  Leif  Ericson. 
My  wishes  are  his  always;  and  he  would  agree  in  this. 

How  did  we  come  here?' 

'Just  so,'  said  Helge.  'You  set  the  whole  voyage 
by  Leif's  word  on  his  houses.' 

'His  word  to  me.' 

'But— ' 
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'But — but.  Do  not  try  me  further  in  this,  Helge. 
I  have  brought  you  here  as  surely  as  though  you 

were  blind.  Can't  you  understand  that? 
Can't  you  be  grateful  and  let  small  things  stay  small? 

Why  do  you  oppose  my  every  turn? 
I  tell  you,  you'll  have  me  out  of  temper  again;  and 

I  shan't  so  easily  give  in. 
How  much  sharing  do  you  need  to  make  you  content? 

Things  do  not 
Turn  out  always  the  way  we  hope.  And  that's  all 

that's  happened. 
I  have — it  is  true — a  few  more  men  than  I  first 

thought.  They  need  a  bed  and  a  roof. 
There  are  strange  women  among  your  lot — better  they 

stay  out  of  arm's  reach. 
I  want  trouble  no  more  than  you.  You  can  build  quickly  enough. 

These  houses  are  mine.' 

To  the  still  and  darkening  room  no  sound  came  but 

the  siege  of  cicadas 
High  in  the  near  trees.  Then  Helge  said,  'I  fear 

this  is  evil,  Freydis; 
But  we  want  no  trouble.  We  cannot  strive  against  you.' 

And  the  brothers  went  out. 
They  gathered  their  people — curious,  anxious — and 

walked  away  between  the  weathered  huts 
To  a  place  hard  by  the  wood's  edge  and  farther  up  from 

the  sea.  Helge  talking. 

In  the  room  Freydis  said  to  Thorvard,  'Come  with  me,' 

and  she  went  out  to  their  crew: 
'The  Norwegians,'  she  said,  'insist  that  Leif's  houses 

are  too  few  and  too  old  for  them. 
They  will  build  their  own  encampment.  If  they 

desire  new  houses, 
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No  harm  in  that.  And  we  shall  have  greater  space 
and  comfort  and  sooner  get  to  our  work. 

Thorvard  and  I  will  live  here  in  Leif's  house. 
Gather  around  and  my  husband 

Will  make  the  other  allotments.' 

Southeast  out  of  earshot,  the  Norwegians 
Clumsily  blundered  about  as  though  to  find  the  feel 

of  the  land  in  the  twilight; 
Helge  stern  and  encouraging;  Finboge  silent; 
And  then  they  returned  to  their  ship  for  the  night. 

Torch-fire  shook  on  the  water; 
Uphill,  the  tall  red  campfires. 
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IV 

'MONK-HEART-SEARCHER  CHRIST  hold  the  hawk-seat,' 
said  Thorvard  in  the  morning. 

They  will  build  well  enough,'  said  Freydis,  without 

your  watching  from  afar. 
Helge  harries  them  to  a  hurry — you  can  see  from  here. 

Even  the  women.  They'll  not  be  long. 
You'd  better  be  back  in  the  woods  with  an  eye  to  our 

own  men's  axes. 
Why,  I  don't  know,  but  when  you  borrow  Leif's  words 

they  go  spit-slick  in  your  mouth. 
Well,  you're  no  Ericson,  are  you,  Thorvard?  No  matter 

how  hard  you  try.' 

In  the  bright  and  blowing  quiet  of  cool  day,  the  work 

of  ax-blade  against  tree-trunk 
Knocked  and  knocked  along  the  wind. 

1  meant  only,'  said  Thorvard, 
'A  hope  for  goodwill  among  us.  Leif's  words  would  be 

Leif's  wish.  Mine  also. 
Goodwill  means  good  trade.' 

'Make  the  sign  of  the  Cross  over  it  if  you  like, 
But  a  stout  hand  to  manage  the  blessing  does  no  harm 

either,'  Freydis  replied. 
'They  are  enough  advantaged  without  your  prayers. 

And  I  smell  trouble. 
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Helge  swells  with  ambition,  and  Finboge  makes 
him  a  proud  shadow.' 

'Yet  we  have  irked  them,  Freydis.' 

'Quite  as  I  wished.  It  is  well  with  such  people 
To  show  the  fist  first.  Even  dogs  understand  it. 
And  that  is  all  I  have  wished.' 

'No  doubt  you  are  right.  But  let  us  never  flourish  it  so 
strongly  as  to  menace  ourselves.' 

'That  I'll  take  care  of.  You  watch  the  Norwegians  work, 

hear  what  they  say — be  eyes  and  ears — 
Be  the  leaves  on  the  trees  around  them,  be  the 

grass  underneath  their  feet. 
Victory  crows  or  snarls — how  I  long  for  that 

voice! — but  plotting  ambition  whispers. 
Learn  to  interpret  breathing — hear  blood  in  a  sigh — 

see  knives  in  a  soft  look. 
Do  that,  Thorvard.  Be  everywhere.  And  be  a  whip 

on  the  backs  of  our  own  men — ' 
And,  as  she  watched  him  disappear  into  the 

woodside:  'And  be  out  of  my  way.' 

At  the  far  end  of  the  cleared  field,  cutting  and  fitting  timber, 
The  Norwegians  built  rude  sheds. 

Helge  said  to  his  brother, 
'Beware  of  that  woman  Freydis.  She  eyes  you  with 

a  speculative  eye. 
She's  not  the  first  dark  bitch  to  be  teased  by  the 

sight  of  a  blond  head, 
And  she'd  swallow  you  up  as  night  swallows  day.' 

Finboge  said,  'There's  Thorvard.' 
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'You  are  even  younger  than  I  thought.  "There's 

Thorvard."  Can't  you  see  it  isn't  so. 
He  isn't  there  at  all.  Yes:  you  are  young  enough — you  are 

ripe  enough.  Freydis  sees  that. 
And  Thorvard's  no  more  my  objection  than  he  would  be 

Freydis'.  The  woman  has  claws  and  fangs. 
She's  not  to  be  played  with.' 

'I  see  you  think  me  stupid,  Helge;  and  so  does  she. 
But  I  know  what  her  eyes  mean — and  her  white  arms 

coiled  with  all  that  bronze, 
The  sharp  way  her  hands  lift  to  her  deep  bodice.  But 

now  she  is  angered  with  us. 
It  is  most  dangerous,  is  it  not?  She  frightens  women 

and  makes  all  men  uneasy. 
And  even  frightens  men.' 

'I  am  not  among  them,'  Helge  said.  'We  have  done 

nothing  unfair; 
The  offense  and  faithlessness  have  all  been  hers.  Even 

unprovoked  she  rants  madly. 
Which  I  don't  understand.  We  are  venturers  in  this  all 

together.  She  reasoned  that  clearly  enough. 
Now  it  is  as  though  she  were  wrapped  in  a  sea-change 

and  having  returned  to  Vinland 
Stalks  about  like  an  empress  alone  above  slaves.' 

Flushing,  Finboge  said, 
'If  you  are  right — if  it  is  true  she  looks  on  me  with 

a  kinder  eye  than  on  most — 
Can  we  not  use  that  to  our  profit?  Should  I  not — 

I  mean — at  least  go  to  her, 
Entreat  her  friendship — flatter  her  with — well, 
with  words — and — ' 
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And  Helge  laughed, 
Cuffing  his  brother's  thick  shoulder.  'Finboge,  you 

are  a  good  boy  and  you  mean  well, 
And  I  guess  she'd  have  wordless  use  for  you  in  the 

night.  But  as  an  emissary, 
No  more  use  than  I.  Traders  are  not  ambassadors 

nor  fighters;  both  roles 
Require  too  much  love  of  something  else  than  money. 

And  don't  forget  it.' 

'But  we  must  strive  somehow  to  get  on  in  peace,' 
Finboge  said.  'Not  to,  is  mad.' 

'Let  her  have  her  houses,'  Helge  soberly  said.  'They 

may  be  the  throne  she  wants. 
Like  Leif  himself,  these  Greenlanders  are  Christian 

now.  We  should  work  together: 
In  that  there  is  much  healing;  and  as  for  the  shares 

of  the  wood,  our  ship's  the  larger. 
Whatever  Freydis'  crew  may  number  she'll  carry  so  much 

and  no  more;  we  are  freed  now 
Of  any  hair-splitting  half  and  half:  the  woman  has 

talked  us  all  out  of  that. 
And  when  in  the  spring  the  lumber  sails  the  sweet 

odor  of  this  land  over  the  sea, 
Ours  will  be  heavy — heavy.  Come,  now — ' 

Ax-time. 

The  cut  of  iron  thudding  deeper  into  the  forest, 

North  and  south  the  clearing  looped  further  inland 

like  a  traveling  tide, 
Day  in,  day  out,  opening  the  land  and  the  sky. 
Tearing  plunge  of  the  trees  earthward:  small  logs  piled 

by  the  houses  for  winter  fuel, 
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Long  timber  trimmed  and  heaped  at  the  shore  for  the 

spring  voyage. 
By  Freydis'  demand,  the  two  crews  labored  apart,  and 

each  day  she  walked  the  beach-rim, 
Judging  the  separate  stacks  of  logs;  sharp  and  short 

in  her  speech  with  Thorvard, 
Saying  little  to  anyone;  much  alone. 
To  the  women,  weaving  and  mending  cloth,  busy  at  the 

fires,  she  said  nothing — never  joined  them; 
She  muttered  to  Thorvard  of  whoring  among  the  Norwegians 

whose  womenfolk  lived  in  a  hut  together: 
'A  loose  lot  of  foreigners,'  she  said,  ignoring  such 

stealth  as  rustled  at  night  upon  shared  beds  in  her  own  camp. 

Wind- time. 

Noon  burned  through  a  smoky  haze  under  a  glazed  sky, 

but  the  sun  going  soon, 
Night  glittered  with  harder  shine,  and  morning 
Frosted  with  visible  breath  as  the  men  dug  deep  pits 

in  the  clear  sand  at  high  tide, 
Trapping  halibut,  sacred  fish,  where  the  waves  withdrew. 
Each  day  they  hunted  wild  fowl,  deer,  bear,  in  the  woods; 
And  the  knock  of  axes,  trunk  after  trunk. 

Scarlet  now  were  the  flanks  of  the  forest,  the  yellow 

flakes  of  the  beech  trees  drifting 
Like  tossed  and  driven  butterflies  across  the  pines' 

black  wall;  and  Freydis, 
Coming  upon  Helge  as  he  bossed  the  lugging  of  lumber 

down  to  the  shore,  said, 
'Good  timber  you  have  there.' 

Surprised,  after  her  weeks  of  silence,  Helge  answered, 
'Yes.  You  have  led  us  to  a  miraculous  country, 
Freydis.  The  gold  of  these  leaves 
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Stripped  and  strewn  on  the  ground  bares  what  will 
turn  at  home  to  a  hardier  gold.' 

Freydis  neither  answered  his  smile  nor  looked  at  him. 

She  said,  staring  at  the  hauled  logs, 
CI  think  you  are  getting  the  best  timber.' 

'But,  Freydis,  we  cut  this  end  of  the  forest  to  please  you. 
Whether  this  wood  is  better  or  worse  or  different 

at  all  I  do  not  know. 
We  have  cut  where  you  wished  us  to  and  have  not  complained.' 

'How  can  I  be  sure,  Helge, 
That  your  men  do  not  steal  in  the  night,  dragging  logs 
from  my  lot  to  yours?' 

Angered,  Helge  said,  'You  can  post  a  guard  and  be  sure.' 

And  then  with  a  sigh: 
'Oh,  Freydis,  you  wrangle  your  own  distrust,  nothing 

else.  Is  there  no  way 
For  peace  among  us?' 

But  Freydis  turned  darkly  away, 
And  darkest  among  the  chilling  shadows  of  the  late 

afternoon,  followed  the  field-edge — 
The  grass  leaf-choked  and  red-vine-tough  among  rock 

and  stump,  the  air  overhead 
Cracking  with  ravens'  cumbrous  and  crying  flight  and 

the  rattling  seethe  of  the  wind — 
And  finding  Thorvard  she  said,  'The  Norwegians,  I  think, 

are  better  paid  and  sterner  ordered. 
You  must  push  ours  harder  or  these  brothers  will 

sail  with  the  richer  load. 
I  have  talked  with  Helge — taken  his  usual  abuse; 

— I  can  see  he's  not 
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Anxious  for  equal  sharing.  He  has  the  look  of  a  man 
doing  well  for  himself.' 

'Trust  me,'  said  Thorvard.  'A  word  here  and  there 

of  envious-seeming  concern 
May  have  made  them  think  they  are  taking  the  richest  prizes. 
I  have  learned  to  look  dubious  and  to  murmur,  and  so 

they  have  learned  a  loud  confidence. 
Now  what  do  you  say  to  that?' 

'Why,  Thorvard!'  Freydis  said,  smiling. 
'I  say:  "Why,  Thorvard!"  ' 

Evening  spun  its  disks  of  cold — pools  of  tenser  air 

circling  out  of  the  valleys, 
Enormous  moon  stilling  the  land, 
Fragrance  of  wood-fires  coiling  the  night, 
Of  the  wine-making, 
Of  the  resinous  trees, 
The  great  salt  bay  lisping  the  gray  beaches  at  the 

full  tide  of  the  year. 
Ax-time.  Wind  rising. 

Snow  falling. 
No  one  knew  when  the  snow  began,  so  soft  in  the  night 

the  snow  began 
Walking  the  world.  Its  lines  thickened  and  hissed  in 

the  woods,  wandered  upon  the  waters;  it  swirled 
Dancing  over  the  fields.  The  encampments  woke  to  field, 

sky,  sea  gone,  only  the  snow 
Falling  and  filling  enchanted  country  with  deeper 

silence.  All  that  day. 
By  nightfall  on  a  change  of  wind  the  snow  lashed 

level  from  north, 
Whipped  writhing  the  forest,  shrieked  over  the  crash 

and  rumble  of  the  sea; 
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The  Norse  huts  on  the  land  between  trembled,  but  they 

were  nearly  hidden — dark  caves 
Under  the  steep  snow. 

Till  the  second  noon  burned 

through  last  spent  flakes 
And  from  the  immaculate  drifts  of  the  world  to  the 

wide  washed  sky  the  air 
Shimmered  with  tall  dazzles  of  flame.  Running  at 

the  snow-rimmed  shore 
The  surfed  blue  sea  burst  its  repetitive  snows  and 

towering  before  it 
The  rounded  stacks  of  timber  were  like  white  cairns. 

Hooded  and  furred,  dwarfed  darkly 
In  the  new  world,  by  twos  and  threes  the  Norse  began  to 

work  ways  out,  cut  paths  to  woodpiles, 
Called  across  deep  acres.  Roof  holes  erect  with  smoke. 

Shared  danger  of  weather 
Joined  the  camps;  and  when  the  men  dug  through,  Freydis 

said  nothing. 

A  gradual  increasing  excited  coming  and  going — a  merry 
Babbling;  defiant  a  little,  and  never  knotted  too 

near  the  house  where  Freydis  watched; 
Quieted  all  at  once  when  suddenly  she  appeared  and 

strode  toward  them, 
Her  red  robe  round  her  but  her  black  hair  uncovered 

to  the  graying  afternoon. 
'There'll  be  no  work  in  the  woods  for  a  while  now,' 

she  said.  'You'll  be  glad  of  that. 
Well' — and  she  smiled  with  proud  beneficence  on  them — 

'let  us  be  glad  together. 
The  time  for  the  celebration  of  Yule  season  is  near. 

I'm  no  wizard  of  time 
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But  my  bones  feel  the  year's  end  and  my  blood  feels 

the  need  of  wine. 
Would  that  be  to  your  liking?' 

Surprised  to  relief,  Greenlanders  and  Norwegians  alike, 
Grinning  with  gratitude  of  children  who  find  forgiveness, 
All  shuffled  and  murmured.  Finboge  cried  out,  'A  skoal 

for  Freydis!' — his  eyes  happy; 
And  was  raggedly  echoed  by  other  embarrassed  voices. 

'Very  well,'  she  said. 
'Let  us  take  two  days  to  make  ready.  You  men  must  hunt 

for  a  great  feast. 
We  women  will  clear  a  wide  place  in  front  of  my  house 

and  floor  it  with  green  boughs; 
Forest  and  sea  will  be  the  walls  of  our  Yule  temple, 

and  spangled  sky  its  roof. 
Wine  in  the  ale-cups,  kettles  and  fires:  we  women 

will  prepare  all. 
Let  everyone  dress  in  his  best  and  all  gather 

on  the  third  night.' 

The  third  night  star-stilled 
Bloomed  with  the  massive  fires  which  ringed  a 

vast  room  of  flame. 
Black,  black  beyond  it  the  silent,  the  lost  depths 

of  continental  night, 
And  the  far,  high  heaven  over  the  climbing  thunder 

of  fire;  and  center 
Amidst  strewn  heaps  of  slaughtered  deer,  the  clumsy 

mound  of  a  bear,  piled  fish  and  fowl, 
Cauldrons  boiling;  copper  bowls  dark-glistening  with 

gathered  blood,  and  everywhere 
A  turbulence  of  people.  A  minotaur  meeting:  the  men 

in  their  horned  helmets 
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Crossing  back  and  forth  against  the  light — busy 

with  knives  at  the  carcasses. 
Tall  in  their  softest  cloaks  the  women  passed  the 

wine-filled  consecrated  cups. 
Fortune  enjoyed  and  luck  to  come  were  poured  to 

shouting  laughter;  heat  of  the  fires 
Warmed  them  to  sweating  gaiety;  night  itself  simmered 

with  fragrance  of  food  and  wine, 
Sharp  evergreen  trodden,  nostalgic  wood-smoke — other 

Yules  and  years  and  countries. 

'Men  of  the  sea!' — Helge,  brave  on  a  rock,  his 

spilling  horn  held  high — 
'Men  of  the  sea  who  have  dipped  oar  in  nameless 

waters  to  Vinland  shores! 
Women  of  the  hearth,  home-keepers,  keepers  of  fire 

even  at  the  wilderness  edge! 
We  have  endured  the  changes  of  the  sun;  cut  wood; 

hunted  the  field;  fished  the  ocean. 
Again  we  begin  Thor's  month  in  the  name  of  God, 

the  Christ  God, 
On  this  Yule  eve  of  his  birthday.  Let  the  sign  of 

the  Cross  bless  all  here! 
Let  the  sign  of  the  Cross  bless  Vinland  and  our 

treasure  in  this  earth!' 
And  with  ancient  horn  of  Norse  myth,  old  trumpet 

of  Asgard,  Valhalla's  voice, 
Helge  made  the  Roman  sign  in  the  livid  air,  his  hand 

wine-bloodied.  'Skoal!' 

The  roars  rolled  over  the  night.  The  men  touched  the 

flanks  of  the  bear  for  luck, 
Ancestors'  habit.  Now  in  the  new  land  it  was  not  the 

new  god  nearest  them 
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But  the  riding  gods  of  their  cradles.  Yggdrasil  on  which 

Odin  hung,  Tree  of  the  World, 
Mighty-branched  father  of  forests,  massive  ash,  and 

growing  between  heaven  and  hell, 
No  man  lost  from  its  shade — even  here,  they  dreamed,  even  here. 

Revelry 
Twirled  the  long  night  and  a  day  and  a  second  night. 

The  drunken  slept  and  rose  again; 
Tirelessly  festival  went  on,  a  feasting  and  fornication; 

none  merrier  than  Freydis, 
Gay  among  songs  and  old  stories,  hearty  at  meat  and  wine, 

a  flirtatious  lady 
Eluding  strange  arms  and  Thorvard's,  yet  gracious 

amidst  the  permitted  passions, 
And  even  far  into  the  second  night. 

Finboge  found  her  pacing  the  mild  darkness  beyond  the  fires. 
'This  air,'  she  said,  'gentles  from  east.  Omen  of  a  short  winter, 

perhaps. 
Do  you  think  so? 

'Why  do  you  stand  there  and  stare  at  me  so?' 

'Because  you  are  a  goddess,  a  Valkyria  walking 

the  world.  Has  no  man 
Ever  said  that  to  you?' 

'Had  I  heard  so  pretty  a  speech  before,  I  should  remember/ 
She  smiled  and  stepped  very  near  him  and  looked 

straight  into  his  eyes,  level  with  hers. 
'But  are  you  sure  it's  a  man  speaking  it  now  and  not — 

well,  shall  we  say,  wine?' 

'Ah,  you  make  fun  of  me.  You  think  me  a  fool  of  a  boy.' 

'I  thought  merely 
Valkyrias  were  not  a  custom  any  more.' 
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'No — no,  you  do  not  think  that,'  he  said. 
'Wine  lets  me  say  only  what  I've  said  a  long  while  in  my  heart. 
You  move  like  a  queen  of  Asgard  among  us.  You  despise 

us  all — me  most  of  all — 
And  why  should  you  not,  for  you  are  a  queen  of  Asgard. 

You  are  wise,  beautiful,  brave. 
You  scorn  us,  use  us  as  you  will,  do  as  you  like. 

You  are  not  in  Christ's  account.' 

Freydis  watched  him  with  a  curious  stare.  'I  will  say,' 

she  said  slowly, 
Drawing  her  finger  down  his  cheek,  'I  will  say  that 

the  liquor  of  the  Christian  Yule 
Gurgles  in  you  like  a  pagan.' 

'And  why  should  it  not?  Does  one  of  all  this  crowd 
Believe  the  Roman  riddle?  Do  you?' 

'Many,  I  think,  believe  and  are  pious  Christians.' 

'Our  childhood  gods  are  mighty  gods.' 

'Even  in  their  death?' 

'They  live.  They  wander  still 
In  the  skull  of  the  sky.  Can  you  not  feel  them 

here,  closer  than  ever?  This  land 
Nearer  the  courts  of  our  kings?' 

'It  is  a  strange  land,  Finboge;  I  agree.' 

'No,  it  is  not  strange.  Here  we  are  nearer.  I  feel 

the  ravens  of  Odin  in  the  night. 
The  feet  of  Freya  riding  with  fortune  these  northern 

causeways;  the  tub  of  the  wind 
Thunders  with  sea's  lashings  down  the  hidden  paths, 

and  there  is  the  Norn  silence 
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Weaving  and  watching  and  whispering  when  we  should 

sleep;  and  nearer 
The  sound  of  the  drums  of  doom.  We  have  come  so  far 

we  stand  close  to  the  skull  the  dwarfs  uphold. 
These  trees — these  thousand  thousand  trees — what  are 

they  but  Yggdrasil  twigs! 
We  cut  and  we  cut  but  there  is  no  end.  And  this  Yule  feast- 
How  the  gods  must  smile  on  its  familiar  riot  to 

the  tune  of  a  new  name!' 

'I  have  heard  many  tales,'  said  Freydis,  'of  your 

Christian  King  Olaf  and  his  priests. 
The  sword  of  Odin  and  hammer  of  Thor  have  jumped 

often  in  Christ's  name. 
The  word  of  Rome  has  a  fist  and  sting — so  they  tell  me. 

Let  the  King  of  Norway  scourge  whom  he  will 
So  long  as  it  be  for  heaven's  cause.  King  Olaf  is  very 

fierce  for  God — so  Helge  tells  me. 
It  is  a  new  way  of  love,  they  all  say.' 

'Ah,  you  do  not  believe  these  ways,  Freydis.' 

'What  I  believe  and  what  I  don't  believe  need  never 

worry  heaven  or  any  man. 
I  believe  in  Freydis  as  a  mortal  woman.  And  warm. 

Touch  me  here  and  here  and  see.' 

'Freydis ! ' 

'Yes.  Whatever  you  are  right  about,  you  are 
wrong  in  one  thing:  I  don't  despise  you. 
Come,  Finboge.  Come  with  me.' 

— 'Or  do  I  despise  all  men?'  said  Freydis  aloud, 
walking  homeward  alone 
Along  the  wind-scufled  beach,  ghosts  of  the  dawn  wavering 
over  the  coldly  quiet  sea. 
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'Their  little  jabbing  trick  in  their  moments  of 

proud  flesh.  A  woman  permits  it — 
Permits  the  paddling  of  hands  like  a  dog's  paws 

on  her  and  the  jigging  dance. 
The  bone  digs  for  the  dog  and  he  pants  above  it 

like  a  drunken  emperor 
Rubbing  himself  in  victory. 

'Short,  shallow,  soon  done. 

How  they  wilt  away. 
As  though  they  were  the  satiated  conquerors — not 

the  possessed  and  the  spat  out — 
Snore  back  into  dank-breathed  sleep.  What  woman 

could  like  it  and  like  herself? 
Only  a  wench  so  hollow  she  feels  empty  without  it 

to  needle  her  vanity. 
Let  me  be  closed  and  cool  and  dry. 

'I  know  his  kind,  and  they  are  all  alike. 
Having  had  it,  he'll  come  sniffing  and  skulking  around 

to  snatch  an  easy  piece. 
Though  Helge  might  be  worse.  Was  it  Helge  I  wanted 

and  took  his  shadow  instead? 
But  I  couldn't  have  borne  his  arrogant  assurance.  He's  the 

kind  to  be  ridden  Roman  and  then  dismissed. 
I'll  scare  Finboge  by  looking  at  Thorvard  as  though 

Thorvard  were  a  husband — 
Which  soon  for  his  moment  I'd  better  let  Thorvard  be. 

I  forgot  my  sterile  guard. 
Poor  clump  of  a  boy,  Finboge  wouldn't  know.  Nor  know 

that  once  is  always  enough  for  me — 
Once  now  and  then  with  a  new  one  as  a  reminder 

how  weak  they  are. 
But  I  was  a  fool  to  let  wine  make  me  forget  that 

I  need  no  more  reminders. 
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Let  me  be  left  alone.  I  want  to  be  rinsed  head  to  foot, 
new-clothed  and  combed  and  left  alone.' 

'Freydis!' 

'Ah,  you  startled  me,  Thorvard.' 

'Where  have 
you  been?' 

'How  long 
Have  you  roused  out  of  a  stupor  of  sleep,  where  I  saw 
you  last,  to  be  asking  that?' 

'Well,  I  looked  for  you.' 

'Yes,  I  daresay.  Did  you  sort  that  heap  of  humans 

strewn  about? 
Look  at  the  pigs!  Sodden.  Stupid.  Wrapped  carcasses 

on  the  ground 
As  though  dragged  for  our  feast  but  not  found  fit. 

Did  you  expect  me  here? 
Whoring,  I  suppose,  like  these?  Married  and  unmarried 

in  each  other's  arms, 
All  gape-mouthed  here  at  the  daylight.' 

'No,  Freydis,  but  I — ' 

'Hush! 
It  was  these  and  their  noise  I  got  away  from.  I 

rested  in  somebody's  empty  house, 
Then  walked  the  beach  for  love  of  a  change  of  wind. 

It's  fresh  and  clear  by  the  shore, 
You  ought  to  try  it.  Or  are  you  grown  pleased  with 

this  reek?  You  carry  your  share.' 

'Ah,  well,  it  was  Yule,  Freydis.  And  everyone  was  gay. 
Yourself  with  the  rest.' 
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'How  dare  you  throw  my  name  amidst  these  swine!  I'd 

let  them  freeze 
Save  there'll  be  wood  to  cut  and  ships  to  sail.  They 

have  some  use,  whipped  to  it. 
Kick  them  awake.  — No,  wait.  Where  are  those  precious 

brothers,  our  partners?' 

'Oh,  many  went  decently  home  before  dawn,  Helge  among 
them.  Finboge  I've  not  seen.' 

'Of  that  one  I've  a  thing  or  two  some  day  to  tell  you. 

A  pagan  prattle 
Bubbles  up  from  his  liquor.  He's  maddened  with  gods-talk.' 

'Yet  Freydis, 
You  are  not  the  intensest  Christian  I've  ever  known.' 

'Be  still!  Be  still! 
Can't  you  open  your  mouth  without  offense  to  me  and 

the  air  I  breathe? 
And  as  to  the  Roman  rites,  who  was  it  commanded  this 

Yule-tide  but  myself? 
None  of  these  excellent  converts  lying  here  stiff 

as  the  ground.  No,  it  was  I. 
I've  myself  to  thank  for  this  orgy  of  Christ  lovers. 

Behold  them — crucified. 
I  was  wise,  keeping  the  camps  apart,  and  a  fool  gregarious. 
Well,  we'll  have  no  more  of  it.  You  will  tell  Helge  that.' 

'Tell  him  yourself.' 

For  an  instant,  her  face  reddening,  Freydis  regarded 

her  husband  with  tight-lipped  fury, 
Hating  his  twitching  mouth.  And  then  she  said, 

'Very  well,  then.  I  shall  tell  him. 
And  my  own  crew  will  get  the  same  order  from  me. 

By  now  they  are  used  to  it. 
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It  is  not  that  I  am  unaccustomed  to  bearing  all  the 

work,  even  when  you  are  sober. 
I  thought — idly — you  might  insist  upon  being  your 

own  ambassador,  Thorvard. 
No  matter.  I'm  not  Eric's  daughter  for  nothing.' 

The  risen  sun 
Rubbed  through  the  morning  mists.  Pallor  o£  her 

face,  the  darkness  of  her  eyes 
Suddenly  illuminated,  a  gaunt  mask  mingled  of 

venom  and  fright. 
Then  the  eyes  dimmed  and  drew  back  a  little  and  the 

face  stilled  into  pride 
And  that  fearsome  bravery  pride  wears  as  a  mask. 

'Only  do  not  bother  me  now,' 
Freydis  said,  swaying  forward  a  moment  as  she 

started  to  walk  away. 
'Can't  you  see  I  am  very  tired?  Get  rid  of  these,' 

she  said,  gesturing  downward. 
'Let  me  be  left  alone.' 
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THE  COLD  stretched  like  a  humming  drum, 
Day  after  iron  day.  The  woods 
Creaked  and  snapped  in  the  hard  air.  Bayside 
Crusted  with  great  scums  of  blue-white  ice  which 

cowled  in  frozen  falls  the  shore  rock. 
Sun  thin.  Night  swift  in.  By  night  the  sky 
Vaulting  past  the  northern  stars;  the  stars  filmed 
With  slow  clouds  of  snow. 

Which  descended, 
Haunting  the  gray  morning,  flying,  changing 
In  the  wind-music,  moaning  out  of  the  woods  and 

screaming  across  the  waters; 
Rolling  the  world. 

Stormed-in  at  the  fires,  the  men  listening 

to  the  lash  on  the  roofs 
Sat  about  like  large  boys  without  a  game;  the  women 
Knelt  and  prodded  at  the  smoky  hearths.  Even  dark  by  day, 
The  huts  thickened  greasily  with  cooking  stench 

and  with  people  sleeping  too  much. 
Thorvard  reported:  'There  is  grumbling  among  us: 
Some  say  the  new-built  houses  of  the  Norwegians 

let  less  to  winter  than  ours. 
They  say  the  others  are  warmer  wrapped.' 

'Do  they  propose,'  asked  Freydis,  'that  we  force  our 
friends  to  a  swap?' 
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'One  said  you  could  and  others  seemed  to  agree.' 

'So  I  had  heard.  They  are  restless,  aren't  they?' 

'They  tire  of  snow  and  darkness  and  doing  nothing.' 

'There'll  yet  be  enough  to  do. 
Meat's  thin  on  the  hooks.  When  the  weather  clears 
we'll  have  cause  for  a  hurried  hunting.' 

'They  grumble  at  that,  too.  They  say  less  slaughter 

of  trees  and  more  of  deer  in  the  fall 
Would  have  been  wiser.' 

'Then  they  turn  in  their  talk  against  me?' 

'No.  I  dropped  a  word  or  two,  and  now 
They  say  Helge  drove  his  men  with  such  fury  we  had 

no  choice  but  to  match  him. 
Even  now  they  think  he'll  outrun  us  with  his  greater  ship.' 

'Good,'  said  Freydis. 
'Good  that  they  mistrust  him.  I  like  it  less, 

though,  that  they  think  he  calls  the  tune. 
But  let  them  if  it  sours  them.' 

The  wind  thrummed  and  thudded  in  the  night  now 
And  morning  widened  to  an  icy  sky. 

'This  light,'  Finboge  said  to  Helge  on  their  pathway, 
'This  light  blinds  me.  As  though  the  sky  were 

scoured  with  light  and  the  earth  raised 
Radiant.' 

'It  is  very  bright,'  said  Helge. 

'Like  no  light  elsewhere  on  earth,  Helge. 
The  whole  sky  shines  and  the  white  land  lifts,  readied 
for  something  soon  and  strange.' 
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'Readier  for  us,  I'd  like  it.  We  cannot  live  on 
snow.  If  it  stays  clear — ' 

And  it  stayed  clear, 
But  with  paltry  birds  in  the  forest  and  all  fish 

gone  out  of  the  sea. 
The  camps  ate  poorly,  each  spoiling  with  suspicion 

of  the  other. 

On  a  night  knived  with  sleet,  Erling  and  Thorkel  crazily 
plodded  toward  Freydis'  house. 

I'll  be  cut  in  half,'  Erling  gasped. 

'Save  your  breath,'  said  Thorkel. 

'I'm  doing  without  as  it  is.  On  a  fool's  errand — what  a 
way  to  die!' 

'Helge  knew  what  he  sent,  sending  us. 
Ah,  I  see  firelight.' 

'I'm  blind — black-blind,'  said  Erling. 
'It's  hell  you  see.  Lead  me  in.' 

Thorkel  said,  'Wait — there's  a  door  here  somewhere.' 

'Do  you  need  a  frozen  knocker?' 

But  suddenly — hurled  by  a  blast — the  two  old  sailors 

lurched  blinking  into  the  room. 
Thorvard  cried,  'Fasten  that  door!  What  do  you  want  here?' 

'Who  are  they?'  asked  Freydis. 

'It's  Erling  and  Thorkel — the  other  camp.' 

Freydis  came  slowly  out  of  remoter  shadows, 
At  first  to  their  wind-slashed  eyes  a  mixture  of 
shadows,  all  scarlet  and  dusk  interwoven. 
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By  the  fire,  she  said,  'What  do  you  want  here?  What  do 

you  want,  intruding  like  this? 
Do  you  double  desertion  by  a  doubling  o£  your  own  tracks? 

You  can  stay  with  the  foreigners — hear  me?' 

And  Thorvard:  'Speak  up!  Have  you  anything  to  say?' 

Winded  and  weary,  Thorkel  said, 
'Rations,  you  know,  are  a  scanty  event.  It  goes  tough  with  us. 

We  have  sleet  to  drink  but  little  in  larder  to  eat. 
The  women  complain  not  at  all,  and  some  of  the  men  stay 

stout;  but  many  are  desperate  lean. 
Too  much  desperation  begets  commoner  danger.  And  we 

thought  a  community  cooking — a  sharing 
Of  such  food  as  there  is  between  the  two  camps — might 

be  an  economy  of  safety  for  all.' 

'The  speech,  I  think,  is  Helge's,'  said  Freydis.  'Did 
Helge  send  you  and  this  supply  of  words?' 

'We  thought — Erling  and  I — as  your  countrymen — ' 

'I  cannot  imagine  worse.  You  have  made  your  choice. 

Have  the  grace  to  stay  with  it. 
We  lack  no  less  than  Helge.  But  genuine  Greenlanders 

differ:  we  don't  beg. 
How  avid  can  your  masters  be?  Food,  wood,  women — never 

enough.  They'd  forage  upon  me. 
That's  their  conception  of  partnership.  Thirsty  or 

gut-full,  they  whine  with  the  same  wind. 
What  has  your  mob  been  but  a  heavy  hindrance?  Tell 

me  that,'  Freydis  demanded. 
'I  led  this  westward  voyage.  We  have  lived  here  safe 

without  Skraelings. 
How  has  Helge  helped  us?  And  now  he'd  have  us  feed  him. 

As  for  you — traitors  and  spies — 
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You  Norwegian-loving  louts — you  sailed  with  those 

tradesmen,  now  gnaw  with  them!' 
With  cat-like  quickness  she  flung  a  wire-threaded  rope 

and  cut  their  faces  with  a  blow. 
'There,'  she  said,  'there  is  some  blood  to  lick.  Such  as  it  is.' 

Thorvard  yanked  open  the  door 
And  pushed  Erling  and  Thorkel  out,  latching  the  leather. 

'I  suppose  you  are  right,'  he  said. 
'We  have  fed  them  in  ways  enough  and  with  no  return.  It 

is  each  for  himself.' 

'Let  word  of  this  be  known  among  the  men,'  she  said. 
'Ah,  we  were  better  alone.' 

'So  the  crew  feels.  They  say  we'd  eat  well  if  there'd 

not  been  those  foreign  mouths. 
They  are  restless  and  quarrelsome.' 

'Too  much.  Too  much,'  said  Freydis.  'I  want  no 
trouble  now. 
Send  in  the  morning  a  dozen  men  deeper  into  the  forest.' 

And  they  went, 
And  others  fished  the  harbor;  but  bad  luck  held  and 

the  food  skimped. 
Rains  kept  on,  opening  the  earth  again.  Axes  began 

again.  But  most  of  the  men 
Roved  at  the  hunting,  the  women  with  them.  The  two 

camps  like  rival  packs. 

Late  in  the  night  Freydis  lay  sleepless  and  restless. 

The  night  was  a  windless  silence. 
Through  the  cracks  in  the  hut  walls  a  northern  aurora 

glimmered,  like  light  along  ice, 
Powerful  enough  for  Freydis  to  see  shapes  and  shadows 

and  beside  her  open-mouthed  Thorvard  asleep. 
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'It  may  be,'  she  thought,  'this  waking  dream  of  a  death-light, 

this  waking  nightmare  of  silver  horses, 
Stallions  of  light  rearing  soundless  across  the  heavens, 

pawing  the  underfloors  of  Valhalla  with  hooves 
Which  are  only  a  flutter  of  pictures — they  make  no  sound — 

a  dream  of  wild,  sky-tall  stallions.  But  I  know,' 
She  went  on  thinking,  'it's  this  pulse  that's  been  slipped 

inside  me  and  grows  in  my  belly.  Will  show  soon. 
I  must  tell  him  before  he  notices,  as  though  it  were  his. 

He'll  assume  it.  Poor  Thorvard. 
And  that  Norwegian  boy  need  never  know. 

'I  am  sure.  I  am  sure.  Yes,  I  am  sure. 
And  no  one  need  ever  know,  only  myself.  It  will  show 

soon.  It  will  move  soon. 
But  already  I  think  I  can  see  it  and  feel  it.  Moment 

to  moment  expanding  like  light  in  the  night. 
I  burn  with  it,  secretly.  Heaviness  in  me.  Evil  or  good? 

Mischance  or  a  fortune?  Am  I  clipped  or  freed? 

'This  little  Vinlander,'  she  went  on  thinking.  And  then  she 

thought  of  Gudrid's  son  Snorre. 
A  sweat  sodden  on  her  neck,  she  rocked  her  head,  the 

black  hair  a  sullen  burden. 
'Ah! — ah!'  she  whispered.  'This  won't  be  born  here, 

but  he  was  made  here. 
He'll  be  mine — secretly,  wholly  mine.  And  he'll  be 

an  Ericson.  A  sign!'  she  thought. 
'For  what  will  be  his  through  me?  Greenland  and  Vinland. 

He'll  be  the  only  one.  The  heir  to  Leif.' 

Quickly  she  wakened  Thorvard.  She  told  him.  And  Thorvard 
held  her  in  his  arms  though  he  was  at  first 

Dazed  half  with  sleep — half  with  her  news.  'Freydis! 
Freydis!'  he  murmured  over  and  over, 
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All  bumbling  and  proud  solicitude  after  amazement.  And 

in  the  strange  shaking  light  of  the  night 
He  could  see  that  her  face  bore  partly  determined  glory 

and  partly  an  ordinary  woman's  fear. 
Never  had  he  felt  like  this — all  concerned  and  protective 

man  clasping  his  woman, 
His  woman  defenseless  and  dear — he  there  to  ward  her 

against  the  danger  he'd  done 
And  with  pride  in  that  danger. 

Though  as  yet  Thorvard  was  really  not  thinking;  excitement 
Was  bodily  joy,  conflagration  of  blood  which  began  to  burn 

hotter  than  tenderness, 
And  Freydis,  unlike  herself,  slowly  began  threshing  against 

him,  and  fumbling  with  hasty,  imperative  fingers 
Bared  him  and  dragged  him.  His  almost  immediate  spasm 

seemed  to  Thorvard 
The  sign  of  his  fatherhood  sealed. 

Freydis  at  once  slept.  Out  of  her,  flung  back  in 

labored  breathing, 
Thorvard  was  wildly,  exultantly  awake.  His  brain  like  his 

mouth  felt  atwitch  with  the  nerves  of  the  world, 
His  body  as  though  it  had  taken  a  flattening  blow  which 

gladdened  it  somehow.  And  spent, 
Spent  hollow  with  feeling  of  victory,  Thorvard  smiled  to 

himself,  and  eyes  closed  smiled  to  the  night. 
'It  is  joined!  It  is  joined!'  he  kept  thinking. 

'This  child  that's  to  be 
Locks  me  with  Leif.  The  lines  are  tangled  forever.  We're 

mingled  for  good.  And  this  getting 
Which  I  had  believed  Freydis  would  never  welcome — oh, 

it's  done  and  it's  welcomed. 
The  grandchild  of  Eric  is  my  child.  Where  she  walks — 

where  he  walks — all  heads  will  turn  round  to  see. 
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This  is  the  bond.  Now  there  is  no  way  to  lose.'  But  almost 
as  if  there  were,  with  returning  tenderness, 

Thorvard  held  Freydis,  now  quietly,  in  his  arms.  And  while 
he  was  thinking  he  couldn't  yet  bear  to  sleep, 

Deeply  he  slept. 

Finboge  thin  in  the  starlight  with  Helge  at  midnight 

watched  the  northern  aurora 
Stalagmitic. 

Uprushing,  the  columns  of  pale  color 

swayed  over  the  world;  the  shafted 
Unconsuming  fire  shuddering  now  in  a  great  arch  as  though 

shaken  with  wind-thunder. 
Pale  red  and  pale  gold  and  a  running  of  cold-sea  blue 

flickering  across  the  gigantic  fan 
Which  filled,  faded,  and  filled.  Gbtterdammerung. 

Ice-rooted,  trumpeting  flame, 
The  living  crown  of  the  north  fastnesses  lifted  up 

like  a  host  of  fire  and  held 
Wrenching  but  magneted  there  between  the  farthest  curve 

of  the  earth  and  the  sucking  sky. 
Rivers  of  gaunt  light  fed  out  of  hidden  caves  and 

streaming  wildly  toward  deeper  night. 
Flecked  flame  from  darkness  into  darkness  flooding — 

trumpets  and  the  rolling  undertow  of  doom, 
Like  the  last  colors  of  life  shimmering  down  to  the  color  of 

death. 

The  gray  twilight 
Rippled  on  Finboge's  face.  The  brothers  stood  in  an 
open  place  which  was  raddled  with  tree-stumps 
Wetted  by  late-melted  snow. 

'If  we  could  leave  soon,  I  should  be  happy,'  said  Helge. 
'At  last  out  of  sight  of  that  woman.' 
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'I've  had  no  sight  of  her,  three  months  since  Yule.' 

'Be  glad  of  it  then,  Finboge.  — But  you  are  not,  are  you? 
I  warned  you  against  her.' 

'Cold — cold.  She  watches  in  the  dark.  You  are  with  her, 
but  she  is  not  with  you.' 

'I  see.  I  thought  as  much.  Hot  women  don't  leave  men 

hungry — and  you 
Suffer  another  emptiness  than  the  mouth's.' 

'Then  why  should  she  want  it  at  all?' 

'She  wanted  it?' 

'Yes.  Yule-time.' 

'Oh,  to  watch  you  in  the  dark  no  doubt.  Once.' 

'She  is  a  witch.  This  whole  land  is  bewitched.  I 

thought  our  ancient  gods 
Marched  at  some  utter  margin  which  we  neared. 

I  don't  know.  — Freydis, 
Freydis,  Freydis  scents  this  air.' 

'Christ  forgive  you,  Finboge.' 

'Christ? 
That  name  comes  from  another  land.  Here  it  has  a  far 
and  foreign  sound.' 

'Never. 
Never,  if  you  believe  in  the  true  God.' 

'Let  us  sail  soon,'  said  Finboge.  'Can  we  sail 
Whenever  we  want?  Could  not  Erling  and  Thorkel — our 

own  westward  crossing — 
Teach  us  the  safe  route  east  again?' 
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'Another  month,  another  moon,'  Helge  replied. 
'I  have  talked  with  them.  We  must  wait  out  the  spring 

storms.  And,  too, 
More  wood's  to  be  got  to  fill  the  ship.  And  we  should 

be  better  fed.' 

'Ah,  there's  enough  cut.' 

'We  have  voyaged  too  far  and  sweated  too  much,  Finboge, 
Not  to  take  all  we  can.  We  talked  of  kingdoms. 

Well,  let  us  have  such  booty 
As  someday  we  may  carry  in  our  hands.  And  still  there's 

Freydis.  Good  fortune  or  bad,  we  are  with  her. 
If  she  desires  both  ships  to  sail  together  we  must 

strive  once  more  to  agree. 
And  there's  the  look  of  it,  too,  in  Leif  Ericson's  eyes.' 

'Her  worry,  I'd  think.' 

'Well,  I  want  not  even  shadows  of  trouble  with  Leif. 
He's  a  good  man.' 

'I  am  hollow  with  hunger.' 

'Tomorrow  we'll  try  again.  And  it's  almost  tomorrow.' 

'Morning  is  over  the  sea  where  we  came  from,'  Finboge  sighed. 
'Ah,  soon  to  return  to  the  sun!' 

As  they  turned  toward  their  houses  the  night  seemed  to 

darken  behind  them. 
Now  there  was  only  starlight,  even  in  the  north.  Air  cold, 

and  the  sea  brightening  strangely. 

But  the  sea — the  sea 

Crawled  with  long  rain  through  the  morning  and  the  day 
Poured  back  into  night;  the  woods 

Hummed  in  the  wind,  exploded;  and  another  day;  and  another; 
on  the  fourth 
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Through  a  seeping,  twisting  drizzle  Finboge  stumbled 

weakly  across  headland  rock 
That  between  cedar  and  surf  vaulted  arches  of  rust-red  granite. 
'Withdrawn,'  he  mumbled,  glaring  at  the  spindrift  curdle. 

'They  have  gone  back. 
All  the  true  gods.  They  were  near.  We  were  near. 

They  have  forsaken  us  now. 
Offense  of  this  Christian  smell  grew  too  much.  Even 

seaward  the  air  reeks  with  it. 
Sodden  with  it.' 

To  the  left  there  was  murmur  of  thunder. 
'The  Christian  fumblings, 
Strong  enough  to  muddle  this  world  but  never  to  hold  it. 

Bead-snatchers.  Pious  insults 
To  the  gods  who  stand  withdrawn — clean  and  tall  in 
the  vast  arctic  shade.' 

Shafted, 
A  shot  of  sun  lanced  the  horizon  edge  which  closed  over. 

Finboge  cried  out,  'O  light  of  Balder! 
How  dingier  your  signal  blots  this  air!  Oh,  name 

this  air:  Frey's  breath.  I  feel 
Loki's  fingers  locking  over  my  heart!' 

The  sky  cracked. 

'Thor!  Thor!' 
Head  back,  his  upraised  arms  fisted  into  the  swift 

black  air,  Finboge  screamed. 
The  massive  wall  of  thunder  tumbled  forward  and  the  load 

of  rain  was  loosed  with  a  crash.  Gashed 
With  wind-shaken  flashes. 

Toward  evening — cleared  to  a  lemon  light  low  on  the  sea — 
Coming  through  wet-whispering  brush  and  out  of  the 
fragrance-dripping  cedars, 
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Helge,  with  Erling  and  Thorkel,  found  him  there  stretched 

on  the  headland  rock  and  soaked 
As  rubbish  thrown  from  the  waves.  He  did  not  answer 

his  name.  When  they  lifted  him  up 
His  eyes  seemed  not  to  know  them.  And  his  harsh 

breathing  muttered  a  guttural  madness. 
Suddenly:  'I  have  been  praying,  Helge.  It  is  a  tiring 

trade.  I  am  very  tired.' 

'Come,  we  will  take  you  home,'  said  Helge.  And  to  his 

companions:  'Do  not  be  frightened. 
His  belly  feeds  on  his  brain.  Help  me,  Erling.' 

And  as  they  led  him,  Thorkel  behind  them 
Saw  offshore  a  rounded  mass  rolling  far  out  in  the  tide; 

not  rock  nor  ship,  something 
Slowly  wheeled  by  the  waves  which  the  night  shut  out. 

He  resolved  on  morning.  And  early 
In  the  chill  bright  day,  yelling  and  running,  Thorkel 

waked  both  camps  with  his  cries — 
'A  whale!  A  whale  cast  up  by  the  sea!  A  whale!' 

Out  of  all  the  houses, 
Pale  with  sleep  but  wide-eyed  with  famine,  half-dreaming, 

in  dazed  elation, 
Scrambled  the  men  and  women.  'Take  kettles  and  water!' 

called  Freydis.  'Here,  Thorvard': 
Seizing  a  long  brand  from  the  night's  fire,  she  handed 

him  another,  and  all 
Hurried  down  to  the  red  rocks  and  the  beach  beyond. 

At  the  tide-rim,  the  mountainous  carcass. 
With  knives,  with  axes  even,  the  men  attacked  the 

dead  monster — cut  and  coiled  the  enormous  food. 
Almost  a  silent  orgy  of  eating  but  for  the  fires'  humming 

and  the  cauldron-seethe. 
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Hours  of  it  as  the  morning  sun  silvered  the  sky  flawless 

and  blazed  hot  on  the  stony  shore. 
Gorged  at  last,  they  sat  or  sprawled — eying  the  scarred 

whale  with  a  bilious  content: 
Further  feasts  to  come. 

'For  the  sea's  benevolence,'  said  Thorvard,  'let  us 
thank  God.' 

'Thank  Thor!'  Shrill  as  a  new  whip  Finboge's  voice 

leaped  across  them; 
Even  before  their  eyes  turned  to  where  Thorvard  stood 

they  swerved  to  Finboge,  risen. 
'This  reward  was  cast  ashore  for  the  prayer  I  made 

to  my  patron  god. 
Thor  has  never  forsaken  us.  He  is  quick  with  aid. 

He  is  no  laggard  Christ!' 

'Finboge!' 
His  brother's  cry  roared  over  the  tumult  and  a  woman's 

'Let  us  do  as  he  says: 
Praise  Thor  for  the  food  given ! ' 

'Silence!'  It  was  Freydis'  command  and  in  a 

murmuring  moment  secured. 
In  the  intense  stillness  of  noon  Finboge,  with  the  reckless 

joy  of  a  child  sure  of  his  virtuous  act, 
Gazed  over  the  crowd  to  the  tall  dark  woman.  She  ran 

a  hand  through  her  haggard  hair 
And  stared  at  the  young  man  awaiting  her  smile. 

'My  brother  is  ill,' 
Helge  said.  'He  means  no  harm.' 

'No  harm,  indeed!  Blasphemy  is  harmless  then?' 
At  Freydis'  words  Finboge's  face  fixed  an  astonished  anger. 
Yet  it  was  that  blind  moment 
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He  saw  the  beginning  arch  o£  her  belly — and  knew  with  his 

flesh  the  seed  of  it;  knew, 
So  sure,  he  shook  between  sickness  and  desire;  felt  that 

all  eyes  had  seen  them  and  known. 

Except  perhaps  Helge,  who  said, 
'He  but  lapses  into  an  old  naming  for  the  hands  and 
feet  of  the  Christ.' 

1  heard  what  he  said,'  shouted  Freydis.  'How  does  anyone 

dare  in  the  name  of  the  false  gods 
To  profane  my  new  land?  Are  you  not  King  Olaf's  tribe?' 

'We  are  staunch  Christians,  Freydis. 
You  know  that,'  Helge  said.  'Baptised  in  the  faith 
well  before  Greenlanders.' 

'Then  maybe  newer  converts  are  easier  tricked.  Your 
brother  has  a  strange  way  of  praying.' 

'And  you  a  strange  way  of  not,'  Finboge  cried. 

'Insult  a  woman  if  you  will,  but  let  me  say 
I  should  deal  death  with  my  own  hand  to  hear  a 

pagan  yell  mouthed  of  this  air. 
Do  you  forget  Leif  Ericson?  He  has  not  grown  so  meek 

as  to  suffer  sacrilege. 
This  land  is  signed  with  the  Cross  that  stands  on 

Thorvold's  grave.  Men  speak  of  it. 
He  died  in  Christ.  I  would  rather  retreat  to  Greenland, 

boats  empty — voyage  profitless — 
Than  have  this  air  stained  by  such  desecrant  lips!' 

Over  the  stilled  crowd 
Freydis  and  Finboge  glared  at  one  another.  Disturbed 

at  the  side  of  each, 
Thorvard  and  Helge. 
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'Talk  on:  you  have  eaten  well,'  Finboge  said, 
And  with  a  boy's  bravado  wheeled  and  strode  away  inland. 

'Freydis — ' 
'And  what  more  have  you  to  say,  Helge?' 

'Let  us  take  what  remains  and  cast  it  into  the  sea.' 
Freydis  said  nothing. 

'Come,'  said  Helge.  Cowed,  wretched,  frightened, 

the  men  and  women  of  his  crew 
Rose  heavily  and  followed  him  out  on  the  wet  waste 

of  the  low-tide  beach. 
Soon  others  followed — all — Thorvard  too — only  Freydis 

left — hurled  the  whale  meat  away. 
Expressionless,  Freydis  regarded  them.  Returning,  several 

writhed  with  sickness  and  vomited 
The  food  they  had  eaten.  Many  knelt  to  ask  forgiveness 

of  Christ — a  few  eagerly. 

Startled  at  the  hard  sound  and  bewildered,  all  looked  up 

to  the  rock  where  Freydis  stood 
And  heard — certain  of  it  now — her  wild  laughter.  Still 

silent  they  watched  her  go, 
A  glimmer  of  dark  red  cloak  through  the  cedars  and  the 

shrill  laughter  thrown  back. 

And  soon  the  night  came  on,  glittering  over  the  high 

deserted  beach,  the  coast  rock, 
Stringing,  interlacing  the  deep  mesh  of  its  stars;  the 

continent  line  ridged  with  foam: 
Vinland-America  a  sleeping,  viviparous  mass  rolled  up 

from  the  ocean  bed,  something 
The  sea  begot  of  the  torturing  of  its  depths  and  lunged 

mammoth  against  the  night — 
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Long-lolling  at  the  wave-reach  and,  forested,  looming 

athwart  the  western,  unknown  sky; 
And  now  sparked — niched  infinitesimally — by  two  small 

stars  of  campfire  at  the  water's  edge. 
Strangers  there  in  restless  sleep. 
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VI 

AND  ALL  THESE  THINGS  the  skald  sang  in  the 

halls  of  Greenland 
Long  after  these  things  but  long  ago;  and  told  how 
After  the  day  of  the  whale  the  rivers  and  ocean  gleamed 

thick  with  fish, 
Birds  came  and  their  eggs  whitened  the  islands,  game 

rustled  fatly  in  trees, 
And  the  strangers  ate  well.  The  work  in  the  woods  resumed 

the  separate  race  for  plunder. 
But  not  many  days.  The  days  were  running  out. 

And  in  these  days  more  than  ever  Thorvard 
Grew  an  imp  of  industry,  everywhere  nimble  with  orders;  and 

Freydis  being  seldom  seen,  he  was  ubiquitous  bantam, 
At  once  managerial  and  imperial:  all  his  small  ways 

waxed  eager  and  confident. 
He  was  a  wasp  in  the  sun,  which  filled  now  with  the  shimmer 

of  birds  and  new  leaves  and  the  fragrance  of  earth. 
The  world  through  which  Thorvard  went  trotting  shone  silver 

and  pink,  gold  and  gold-green;  and  the  sea 
Flashed  its  uncountable  diamonds;  air  all  a  shot-silk 

of  salt  and  a  rumor  of  rose-leaves, 
And  the  mornings  a  mingling  of  gull-wings  and  song  of  the 

meadow-larks.  Cold  smell  of  felled  wood. 

The  loading  of  timber  began,  while  cutting  continued.  And  one 
morning  as  Helge  and  some  of  his  crew  worked  by  the  shore, 
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A  sudden  raw  sound  as  of  wind  across  great  reeds 
Rattled  like  whips  upon  stone.  Low  in  the  water,  not 

far  out,  a  dozen  boats  rode  up  the  bay, 
Black-pelted  men  in  them,  Skraelings,  each  man  swift 

at  an  oar,  and  tall  poles 
Swung  aloft  from  the  boats'  sides:  it  was  these  made  the 

menacing  whirr  in  the  air. 
Thigh-deep  in  the  tide  the  Norwegians  stood  terror-stunned, 

as  though  they  were  strangers  discovered  at 

thieving  in  daylight; 
Paralysis  froze  them,  mouths  gaping  and  eyes  unbelieving 

the  boats  lifting  steadily  onward. 

Then  Helge, 
As  all  backed  warily  toward  the  beach,  said  to  a  stout 

man  named  Thorbrand, 
'Hurry  to  the  hut  and  sound  the  horn.  The  men  will  come 

from  the  forest.  Send  the  women  inside.' 
The  rest  stayed  near  a  few  axes  and  spears  on  the  sand. 

The  boats  nearer  in.  Thorkel  whispered, 
'They  make  no  cries  at  all  and  I  think  their  sunward  poles 

are  a  sign  of  peace.' 

'The  white  shield,'  said  Helge. 

Finboge  ran  downshore  to  a  moored  longboat,  and  as  he 

returned  with  the  shield,  Skraelings 
Were  leaping  into  the  outer  waves — their  boats  left 

swaying — and  they  slogged  ahead,  weaponless. 
As  they  came — forty  or  fifty — dripping  with  sea,  Helge  swung 

up  the  white  shield,  old  Viking  signal  of  friendship, 
And  this  too  was  seen  by  the  gathering  Greenlanders 

and  Norwegians  behind  him,  though  some  carried 

spears  and  swords. 
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The  Skraelings,  at  first  silent,  stared  brazenly  curious 
but  with  no  enmity 

Though  they  were  fierce-eyed.  They  were  dark-skinned,  stark- 
naked,  hairy  and  thickset,  broad-faced  and  strong. 

'Here,'  Helge  said:  'Here,'  and  gave  them  the  white  shield 

which  shone  like  an  Amazon  breast. 
Then  the  savages  broke  into  babbles  of  wonder,  and  handed 

the  shield  about,  fondling  the  leather  and  metal. 
Several  ran,  as  if  at  command,  back  into  the  waves  and 

pulled  boats  ashore:  small,  with  skin  hulls. 
Amidst  paddles,  poles,  some  fashion  of  slingshots,  there 

were  furs  in  two  of  the  boats,  and  a  Skraeling 

grasped  a  great  gray  fell 
And,  grinning,  dropped  it  at  Helge's  feet. 

By  now  the  women  had  timidly  come  to  the  beach;  and, 

tardily,  Thorvard 
Without  Freydis,  who  was  not  to  be  seen,  pushed  through  the 

throng  and  halted  by  Helge's  side.  The  Skraelings 
Having  made  their  gift  proceeded  to  bargaining.  From  the  boats 

they  brought  other  furs,  gesturing  happily  toward  them, 
Then  gesturing  toward  the  Norse  weapons. 

'None  of  that,'  said  Helge,  shaking  his  head. 

Thorvard  said,  'I  agree.' 

One  of  the  blackest  of  Skraelings,  who  gleamed  as  though 
greased,  seemed  alarmingly  nakeder  when  he  darted 

Into  the  Greenlanders'  group  and  clutched  the  red  skirt 
of  one  of  the  women. 

'Stop  him!'  Thorvard  shouted. 

'Wait!'  said  Finboge.  'It  isn't  the  woman  he  wants — 
he's  asking  for  cloth.  See  his  face.' 
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So  some  of  the  women  went  and  fetched  bolts  of  the  red  weave 

they  had  woven  and  dyed  through  the  winter  days 
And  Norwegians  and  Greenlanders  traded  cuts  of  the  cloth  for 

a  bale  of  furs;  even  when  the  cloth  ran  short 
Skraelings  with  innocent  joy  swapped  for  the  hand-sized 

swatches;  though  again 
One  or  another  would  touch  a  sword  or  a  spear  like  persistent 

children  with  an  evident  glance  of  guile. 
The  talk  among  them  seemed  to  be  of  the  weapons  and  some  of 

them  looked  sullen,  but  all  at  once 
Bearing  their  shares  of  the  red  foreign  weaving  and  the 

white  shield  of  peace, 
They  drew  their  boats  out  beyond  waves,  clambered  in 

and  silently  rowed  south  out  of  sight. 

'Well,'  said  Finboge  with  an  impertinent  look  to  Thorvard, 
'so  we  are  safe  here  from  Skraelings?' 

But  Helge  broke  in:  'This  is  no  time  for  ragging.  We've 
troubles  enough  to  decide.  Where  is  Freydis?' 

'Freydis  is  unwell,'  said  Thorvard;  'I  will  speak  for  her.' 

And  not  to  alarm  the  crews 
Who  after  excitement  began  to  be  alarmed,  Helge  and  Thorvard 

and  Finboge  went  aside;  Helge  talking: 
'This  is  a  worrisome  business.  That  went  well  enough.  But 

the  danger's  apparent.  Those  filthy  black  savages — 
Who's  to  say  when  they'll  return?  Our  question  is:  Shouldn't 

we  board  the  two  ships  and  sail  at  once?' 

Thorvard  gazed  up  the  beach  to  the  great  ships  anchored  close 

in  now:  hawk-beak  and  dragon-head  reared  in  the  noon. 
'Neither  is  more  than  half-loaded,'  said  Thorvard. 

'Better  a  half  going  safe  home,'  Helge  said,  'than 
dead  here  with  none.' 
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'We  outnumber  them,'  Thorvard  said. 

'I  think  we  should  go,'  said  Finboge. 

'And  we  have  the  weapons,'  Thorvard  went  on. 
'These  seemed  without  bows  and  arrows  even.' 

'This  day — this  day,'  said  Helge.  'But  what  do  we 
know  of  them?  Their  weapons?  Their  numbers?' 

'I  know  how  Freydis  will  feel,'  said  Thorvard.  'We  are  so 

nearly  ready.  She  could  not  bear  it 
To  cut  to  a  half  all  that  we've  worked  so  hard  for.  Think — 

only  a  few  days  more — we  can  post  a  guard,  day  and  night — 
Speed  the  work  on  and  be  gone  soon.  And  as  for  the  Skraelings — 

they  are  bargain-delighted  enough  for  the  time  being.' 

But  Thorvard  was  wrong.  Next  morning,  before  the  Norwegian 

stationed  on  a  headland  could  wind  his  horn, 
The  Skraelings  themselves  gave  warning:  a  screaming  chant  as 

their  rapid  boats  came  on,  more  boats  than  before: 
Their  poles  slanted  down — turned  from  the  sun — and  the 

venomous  scream  ululating  over  the  ocean  like  victory. 
As  all  the  Norse  rushed  together  to  the  beach  an  old  sailor 

raised  a  red  shield,  bloody,  gigantic  eye. 
Still  offshore  the  Skraelings  hurled  from  skins  on  the 

poles  a  rain  of  stones. 
These  clouted  like  hard  hail  among  the  whites  who  could 

not  retaliate.  Massed  crews  and  their  leaders 
Backed  perhaps  twenty  paces  and  stood  by  a  massive  rock — 

easy  targets,  with  spears  poised. 
The  women  had  hidden  in  the  woods.  Reconnoitering  slowly, 

the  men,  still  backing,  followed. 

As  the  Skraelings,  slinging  more  stones  and  screaming  the 
wilder,  rushed  in  a  tumult  to  shore 
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The  Norse  spears  sang  into  them.  Several  fell,  but  they 

seemed  a  swarm,  everywhere, 
Too  far  for  sword-reach  and  too  close  for  arrows,  and  the 

shingle  itself  to  arm  them. 
Outnumbered  and  stunned  and  confused,  Norwegians  and 

Greenlanders  broke,  ran  toward  the  forest. 
Freydis  yelled — no  one  heard  her — 'Cowards! 

Sick  though  I  am, 
Had  I  a  sword  I  would  fight  in  the  place  of  ten  of  you ! ' 

She  was  entering  the  woodside, 
Following  the  other  women;  moved  slowly  and  painfully. 

Men  stumbled  around  her. 
But  the  Skraelings  were  gathering  stones  on  the  shore. 

Freydis  pitched — crawled  past  the  farthest  stumps. 
And  someone — a  woman  from  the  other  camp — dragged  her  in 

by  the  hand.  She  stood  hard-winded  against  a  tree, 
Her  eyes  in  a  blaze  of  fury  fit  to  consume  countrymen, 

Norwegians,  and  foe — all  or  any  alive. 

There  were  arrows  and  bows  in  the  woods — carried  in 

by  the  women. 
But  now  there  came  pause  in  the  battle.  Reassembled, 

the  routed  surveyed  the  enemy. 
The  Skraelings  were  kicking  aside  fallen  spears — could  not 

use  them — and  several 
Passed  an  ax  back  and  forth — tried  it  against  driftwood — 

and  seemed  to  marvel 
At  the  cutting  slug  of  the  blade.  One  smashed  the  skull 

of  the  dead  Greenlander 
Whose  ax  it  had  been.  Then  another  seized  it  and 

struck  it  against  a  boulder; 
The  iron  broke  on  the  stone.  Several  chattered  in  new 

amazement,  and  then  they  laughed. 
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They  tossed  the  iron  pieces  into  the  water.  Then  all 
gathered  as  if  for  a  charge  uphill. 

The  stout  man,  Thorbrand,  lay  dead  almost  at  the  woodside — 

a  stone  stuck  in  his  eye, 
His  sword  flung  beside  him.  As  the  Skraelings  rushed, 

Freydis  moved  out  like  a  tranced  woman, 
Gray  in  the  face — hair  mad — the  bodice  torn  full  off 

her  great  breasts. 
She  seized  the  huge  sword.  Turning  she  screamed 

at  the  Skraelings, 
And  wildly  advancing,  she  struck  the  blade  flat  to  her 

naked  flesh.  They  stopped — slings  slack, 
And  in  that  moment  an  arch  of  arrows  curved  from  the  woods 

and  shattered  upon  them. 
Crying  out,  they  turned  heel,  fled  to  their  boats  and 

were  soon  gone. 
A  dozen — all  but  two  of  them  Skraelings — were  dead  at 

the  tide-rim,  Thorbrand  on  the  hillside. 
And  Freydis  spun  to  the  grass  and  lay  like  the  dead.  It  was 

Finboge  helped  Thorvard  carry  her  to  the  house. 

And  now  dissension  and  panic  afire  in  the  two  camps 

ran  like  a  crazing  assault. 
They  were  victors  together  of  temporary  victory:  nearly  worse 

— they  knew — than  defeat.  For  revenge  any  moment 
Could  strike  in  more  terrible  numbers,  and  they  had  seen 

the  ax  break  on  the  stone. 
Because  the  three  dead  were  Norwegians  all,  their  fellows 

now  bitterly  claimed  they  were  used  as  a  shield 
Cleverly  by  the  Greenlanders ;  Greenlanders  growled  that 

Helge  had  handled  all  rudely: 
Had  a  weapon  or  two  been  traded,  then  where  was  the  harm, 

and  the  Skraelings  would  not  have  returned, 
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Or  not  as  their  enemies.  Even  some  scufflings  between  them 

had  to  be  pacified — even  among  women — 
For  there  were  those  unexpectedly  cool — Thorkel  and  Erling 

for  two — who  knew  that  the  danger  was  shared; 
Danger  they  had  in  common. 

And  then  there  was  much  to  do, 

bruised  and  afraid  though  they  were: 
Helge  let  it  be  known  they  would  sail  on  the  following 

morning  at  the  turn  of  the  tide; 
They  had  only  to  pray  the  Skraelings  off — he  said — till 

that  early  hour,  and  the  chances  seemed  fair. 
This  was  agreed — he  said — with  Thorvard,  remaining  by 

Freydis'  bedside,  she  still  in  her  deep  swoon. 
Dead  Skraelings  could  lie  where  they  were,  like  the  carrion 

they  were,  but  Norwegians  decently  buried. 
So  this  was  done.  And  all  the  day  long  the  crews — and  the 

women  with  them — came  and  went  at  the  ships, 
Loading  possessions,  more  timber,  all  they  could,  till  sundown. 

Still  Freydis  lay  like  the  dead 
And  there  was  death  in  her — the  child;  and  when  death 

flooded  it  from  her  it  awoke  her. 
Though  for  a  time  she  stayed  with  eyes  so  widely  black 

they  seemed  not  to  see, 
While  Thorvard,  assisted  by  a  woman  of  their  camp,  attended 

upon  her — Thorvard  in  sickened  despair, 
The  forged  chain  of  his  eminence  fragments  before  him. 

And  for  a  time  when  the  woman  departed 
There  was  great  silence  everywhere — guards  posted,  but  camps 

in  exhausted  slumber — and  silence  trembling  in  the  room. 

Is  it  gone?  Has  it  left  me?  I'm  empty  now?'  — Freydis  had 
turned  her  head  toward  Thorvard,  her  eyes 

Unchanging;  they  seemed  not  to  see.  Light  from  the  fire  in 
the  room — it  was  the  one  fire  that  night  in  Vinland — 
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Fluttered  across  them  as  across  basalt  eyes,  lidless  and 
ancient,  of  a  queen  long  perished. 

'My  son,'  said  Thorvard.  'My  son  that  had  never  lived  is  dead.' 
And  more  than  their  habit,  his  lips  shook.  He  regarded 

As  if  for  denial  or  comfort  the  white  mask,  black-haired 
on  the  bed. 

'He  was  nothing  of  yours.  He  was  all  mine,'  said  the  face, 

and  became  Freydis.  She  stared  at  him. 
'Now  I  must  go  to  the  ship,'  she  said,  not  moving. 

'It  is  scarcely  the  middle  of  night,'  said  Thorvard; 
'We've  hours  of  waiting  and  you  had  better  sleep.'  And  that 

was  the  last  he  said  for  a  long  while, 
For  Freydis  muttered  on  and  on  like  one  in  a  dream:  voice 
never  raised,  body  unmoving: 

It  is  time  that  I  went  to  the  ship  if  I'm  to  die  with  him. 

Who  else  could  it  be?  What  other  maiden  than  I? 
Who  served  him  but  I?  Would  you  lift  me?  No — no.  Let  me 

down.  Nobody  carries  Freydis.  I  can  walk  there. 
Did  you  think  I  unwillingly  go?  I  am  his  sister  and  nearest. 

I  know  where  my  place  is.  My  Lord  Leif. 
His  body  expects  me.  Have  you  decked  him  out?  He  must  wear 

most  radiant  robes.  He  was  a  king.  But  of  course  you  know. 
On  the  ship  he  is  stretched  now  under  the  tent  high 

on  that  wood.  Fire  to  come,  but  myself  first. 
He  dreamed  Christ  had  him,  but  death  gives  him  to  me,  and 

we'll  burn  in  the  heart  of  death  in  the  old  way. 
Such  prominent  death —  What  was  that  fighting?  No  matter. 

Such  prominent  death  floods  all  their  air, 
Breathes  into  all  nostrils.  That  pyre  will  burn  up  this  land; 

and  those  of  you  left  to  watch  shall  have  smoke  for 

your  breathing. 
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We'll  make  a  cairn  of  this  land,  of  wood  and  ashes;  and 
only  the  stones  will  remember. 

'Death  in  the  dark.  I  could  not  see  it  but  it  was  hurtful. 

How  can  a  woman  long  for  rape  and  be  raped? 
Yet  it  was  that  at  last.  The  brute  hooking,  myself  at  last 

powerless.  O  sweet  surrender  of  dying! 
Now  the  pain  is  gone  and  I  feel  so  hollowed  out. 

'Where?  — Yes.  To  the  ship,  I  said. 
Have  you  placed  his  sword  at  his  side?  And  his  other 

ancestral  weapons,  the  axes,  the  spears? 
His  face  will  be  blackening  now — I  have  seen  many  a  corpse — 

and  we'll  have  a  kindred  look,  Leif  and  I; 
All  but  that  toss  of  silver  and  gold  hair.  I  have  a  manacled 

feeling — I  shine  bright  with  chains! 
O  everything  shines  so,  now  it  is  morning.  What  glitter  of 

sun  on  the  sea!  What  a  day  to  voyage! 

'Who  are  the  tall  naked  boys  riding  the  two  black  stallions 
up  the  surf-edge?  Do  I  know  them?  No  matter. 

They  ride  hard  with  the  wind  at  their  yellow  hair.  When  the 
horses  falter,  kill  them  for  honor  of  Leif.  It  is  custom. 

Send  the  boys  to  me  when  their  elders  come. 

'Wine!  This 

bowl  is  not  to  be  drained  while  I  still  live. 
My  head  whirls  with  it.  Pour  the  bloody — sweet,  sweet 

bloody  veins  of  this  country  whose  name  I  forget. 
The  girl  who  dies  with  her  lord  dies  drunk  forever.  I 

suck  at  an  endless  vine  twisted  in  rock. 
Have  you  taken  him  food?  The  breads  and  the  venison? 

Food  has  been  plentiful  lately  with  us.  Mingle  it 
There  with  his  helpless  weapons.  The  slaughtered  hen,  the 

cleft  cock,  the  sundered  dog — all  at  his  feet. 
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Soon — I.  Soon — I.  Will  you  kill  the  great  horses  now? 

Now  you  may  lift  me  up  with  your  dirtied  hands 
For  I  breathe  the  ecstatic  and  fishy  smell  of  death  like 

a  white  spume  through  the  air. 

'Listen!  I  see  Eric  my  father  but  no  woman  beside  him. 

He  is  my  one  begetter.  Lift  me  again. 
I  should  see  my  kinsmen — there's  nothing  but  sand  and  a 

swirling  of  ocean  and  rain.  Again. 
Ah!  I  see  Leif  Ericson  living.  He  waits  there  impatiently. 

Now  I  must  go  to  the  ship. 
Summon  a  strong  hag  to  be  angel  of  death — to  be  quick 

when  the  time  comes. 

'I  am  the  angel  of — no;  no.  Is  this  wine  cold  enough? 
I'm  muddled  with  heat  of  it.  More! 

'Bare  me  with  gentleness  now  that  I  lie  here.  It's  likely 

the  last  I'll  know  and  the  first  I  recall. 
You  are  the  first  to  perform  the  rest  of  the  business,  aren't 

you?  One  moment.  And  you'll  not  be  gentle  at  that. 
Are  there  many  will  take  me?  The  leaders,  the  potent  elders. 

I  suppose  Helge  and  Finboge;  Thorvard  perhaps 
And  a  dozen  besides.  For  the  love  of  me  and  to  send  me  to 

Leif  streaming  with  life.  Each  of  you — once. 
Wait  for  a  moment.  Remember  I  do  this  in  the  name  of 

the  dead.  Your  hands 
Are  so  massive  and  heavy.  Ah!  The  bearded  and  long  weight. 

What  stranger  are  you?  No — no;  — no  matter; 

meat's  nameless. 
Ah,  now!  I  am  filled  with — impaled  with — ah!  ah! 

Now — now — now ! ' 

Until  now  unmoving, 
Freydis  in  thrash  on  the  bed  seemed  to  the  terrified  Thorvard 
crouching  beside  it  maybe  to  wake 
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Out  of  her  dream  of  death,  for  her  eyes  closed,  and  she  seemed 
to  him  racked  toward  the  conscious  and  real  night. 

And  when  her  moans  ended,  her  eyes  shifted  with  a  seeking 
look — not  fixed  as  they  were  before. 

'I  am  the  angel  of  death.  Tie  the  slut  tight.  Stand  away. 

Was  it  twelve — was  it  twenty — had  her? 
Here's  a  wiltless  dagger  will  match  her  a  plunging  for  each. 

It  is  iron  will  tickle  her  now. 
Take  that,  my  girl!  Take  that  from  an  old  woman's  fist! 

Ah,  you  don't  cry  out  for  this  fellow. 
He's  a  boy  sleepless  and  twenty,  can  do  and  do  what  he's  done. 

And  bequeath  you  to  Leif.' 

Again  indrawn  like  a  rattle  of  nightmare,  Freydis'  breath 

made  a  shuddering  silence  of  shadows.  She  said: 
'If  I  am  nearest  of  kin  it's  my  duty  to  fire  this  death-ship. 

But  if  I  am  Freydis  then  how  am  I 
This  naked  youth  blessed  with  the  sway-sag  at  the  groin, 

the  torch  thundering  high  in  the  beach-wind? 
While  the  crews  watch  me,  awaiting  this  fiery  ending. 

No.  No!  The  wood  must  not  burn!  The  wood  is  mine! 
No!  I  am  Freydis — Freydis — Freydis!' 

Thorvard  grasped  her  as  she  writhed  upward  and  turned 
as  to  leave  the  bed. 
'Hush!'  he  said.  'Hush!  You  have  been  dreaming.' 

Staring  at  him,  she  asked,  'Have  I  been  drinking  much  wine? 
I  feel  as  though  I  have  been  very  drunken.  I  ache  so 
and  am  so  sodden  in  sweat.' 

He  repeated:  'You  dreamed  wildly  and  talked. 
Don't  you  remember?' 

'No,'  she  said,  'I  don't  seem  to.  I — 
Oh,  yes.  I  remember  it  now.  I  was  sick.  I  fought  off  the 
Skraelings.  My  child  was  murdered  somehow. 
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Is  the  cargo  safe?  Is  this  still  the  night  of  the  day 
we're  to  sail  for  Greenland?' 

'Yes.  Yes.  You  must  rest,  Freydis.  You  are  all  right  again.' 

Instantly  her  eyes  flickered  a  cold  cunning. 
'Finboge  fathered  it,'  she  said,  smiling. 

'What  do  you  mean?' 

'Finboge  did  your  work  for  you  once.' 

'You  liar!  You  liar!  He  was  mine!  You  would  not  have  let — 
Freydis,  you're  mad,  saying  that!' 

'No — I'm  all  right  again,  just  as  you've  said.' 

'It  was  force?' 

'How  else?  You  know  me.  And  how  could  I  tell  you? 
But  now  it's  no  matter — unless  you'd  like  to  kill  Finboge?' 

'Oh,  God!  Oh,  God!  I  won't  believe  this!' 

'Although,'  she  went  on,  'the  killing  of  Finboge  now  might 
start  more  blood  than  it  stopped.  It's  hardly  convenient.' 

Thorvard,  much  quieter  all  at  once,  said,  'What  have  I  left?' 
his  voice  that  of  a  man  scuttled  of  bone. 

'Well,  you  have  me,'  she  said.  'Or,  there's  divorce. 

Really,  I  shouldn't  like  it.  And  Leif  wouldn't. 
Oh — I  dreamed  Leif  was  dead:  did  I  tell  you?  I  can't 

recollect  the  rest  of  it.  I  suppose 
I  became  ruler  of  Greenland.  A  sign,  do  you  think?' 

'If  he  forced  you,  I'm  sickened  enough. 
That  arrogant,  oily  adolescent.  He's  hardly  twenty.  A 

sallow  Norwegian  dog  I  should  split. 
That  it  was  his  blood — blood  such  as  that — not  mine — 

oh,  no — I  will  not  believe  it.  I  feel  dirtied 
Believing  such  mockery.' 
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'Shall  I  bring  him  to  you?' 
'Bring  him  here?' 
'Here  and  unarmed.  You  could  scarcely  go  there  with  a  sword.' 
'He'd  be  missed  when  we  sail.' 

'Leave  this  to  me.  He  came  stumbling  here,  sick.  And  with 
Christian  forbearance  we  carried  him  to  our  ship 

Where  I  am  a  model  of  nursing  and  he's  too  sick  to  be  seen. 
Helge  soon  hears  he  has  died.  And  he's  wrapped 

All  but  the  face  for  sea  burial.  Have  a  care  where  your 
blade  cuts.' 

Thorvard  looked  dazed.  But  he  said: 
'Too  simple.' 

'Your  only  danger  is  Helge  for  moments  this  morning. 
And  Helge,  I  tell  you,  has  plenty  to  busy  him.' 

'Yes — that  is  true.  But — but  you  have  no  strength  for 
such  errands.' 

'You  said  yourself  I'm  all  right  again. 
I  have  strength  for  an  errand  that's  waited  a  long  time. 
You  wait  here  and  see.' 

All  the  days  were  run  out.  And  the  nights  had  gathered 

at  last  into  the  last. 
The  night  tall  with  moonlight — late  light  long  past 

midnight;  false  dawn 
Casting  a  rippling  shadow  of  wind  in  the  eastern  woods, 

but  the  sky  brightness 
All  the  insulation  of  moonlight  still,  and  the  two 

clusters  of  houses  held.  No  sound, 
Only  the  sea  moving  a  little  in  sleep.  The  death-light 

a  wide,  effortless  snare: 
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A  ghost  as  of  memory  of  snow  on  the  land  and  glitters 
of  ice  burning  under  the  sea. 

Freydis 
Appeared  from  her  house  alone.  Only  two  Greenlanders, 

guarding  the  headland,  saw  her. 
Crossing  the  misted  slope  of  the  stump-studded  meadow 
She  strode  like  her  own  shadow,  like  a  woman  shaped  of  night, 
Hurrying  with  bare  feet  through  the  new  grass,  her  robe 

blowing  against  her; 
She  came  to  the  dark  house  of  the  two  brothers  Helge  and  Finboge 
And  stood  quietly  at  the  half-opened  door. 

Then  she  pushed  the  door  wider;  at  first  seeing  nothing,  she 
Felt  the  inward  dusk  alive  with  the  breathing  of  many 

sleepers.  But  a  man  near  the  door 
Rose  clumsily;  whispered,  'Freydis?  What  do  you  want  here?' 

And  coming  toward  her  was  Helge. 

After  a  moment  she  said,  'I  want  to  talk  with  you.  Come  out 

with  me.'  And  she  led  the  way 
A  few  steps  to  a  log  east  of  the  house. 

'You  are  ill?' 

'I  have  been.  But  I'm  all  right  again.' 

'You  can't  be,'  he  said.  'Even  in  this  light  I  can  see 
you've  a  haggard  look.' 

'How  I  look  is  no  matter;  and  no  concern  of  yours  that  I've 
ever  heard,  Helge.  Where's  Finboge?' 

'Sleeping,  poor  fellow.  Half-dead  like  the  rest. 

'Half-dead?'  She  smiled.  'I,  too.  I,  too.' 

Staring  at  her  warily,  curiously,  Helge  said,  'I  have  had  no 
sleep.  You  choose  an  odd  hour  to  talk.' 
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'It  is  urgent,'  she  said. 

'You  know  that  Thorvard  and  I  have  settled  to  sail 
with  the  morning  tide?' 

'So  he  says.  I  consented.  We  must,  I  suppose.'  Freydis 
stood  up,  clutching  her  robe  in  the  moonlight. 

'Helge,'  she  said,  'will  you  change  ships  with  me?  You've 
the  larger  ship — I've  the  larger  crew.' 

Still  asquat  on  the  log,  peering  at  Freydis  as  at  a  riddle, 

Helge  said,  'What  sort  of  business  is  that? 
I've  more  than  enough  men  to  sail  my  ship  to  Greenland.  If  we'd 

half  the  men — and  thank  God,  despite  the  Skraelings, 
We're  not  reduced  to  that — both  ships  could  still  sail. 

Ah,'  he  said,  'I  know  you  well  by  now,  Freydis. 
You've  an  itch  for  a  larger  cargo — which  I  doubt  that  I  carry. 

But  you — you'd  never  believe  me. 
No.  You  must  be  queen  even  of  a  wilderness — even  of  a  stack 

of  lumber.  What  useless  zeal ! 
We've  had  our  troubles  and  quarrels  in  Vinland,  and  most  of 

them  spurred  by  your  greed  and  distrust. 
Now  that  it's  over,  Freydis,  I'll  tell  you  that.  Now  at  least 

we're  to  get  away,  and  the  most  of  us  living. 
And  at  least,  uninfected,  there's  the  bargain  to  share  what  we 

took.  From  Leif  down,  everyone's  witness, 
And  that  you  can't  alter.' 

Freydis  shook  as  if  in  terror  or  anger.  'Helge,'  she  said, 
'I  will  pay. 
Sail  as  you  like  but  let  me  have  the  two  cargoes.  I  must  have 
all.  Do  you  understand?  I  will  pay.' 

Helge  stood  up,  but  half  turning  as  though  to  return  to  his 
house.  He  said,  'Freydis,  I  am  a  man  of  business. 

That  means  I'm  a  man  of  my  word — given  and  taken.  In  all 
fairness — however  the  wood  is  carried — 
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I'll  make  equal  division  with  you  at  the  Greenland  shore.  And 
there's  a  decent  end  to  this  wretched  wrangling. 

It's  better  than  you  deserve  but  not  than  I.  Nor,  I  guess, 
than  Thorvard.  I  doubt  i£  you'll  see  it  so. 

And  now  I  must  rest.' 

'As  you  say,  then,'  Freydis  replied.  'As  you  say.' 

She  stared  off 
At  the  whitened  rim  of  the  moon,  hill-gnawed  and 

pitching  down.  Her  voice 
Sounded  as  though  the  irresponsible  dead  spoke  between 

night  and  morning.  But  saying  no  more,  she  turned 
In  the  quickened  air  beginning  to  trouble  the  east  and 

she  strode  away  to  her  house, 
Entered  the  dim  room,  shut  the  door,  stood  a  rigid  moment 

gazing  at  Thorvard  who  sat 
Head  in  hands  near  the  fire,  his  sword  on  the  earth  beside 

him.  As  he  grasped  it,  he  looked  slowly. 
'Freydis!'  he  said.  'What  is  it,  Freydis?  You  are  alone? 

What  has  happened?' 

'I'll  be  avenged  for  this,'  she  said.  'And  I'll  be  avenged 

now,  in  this  place.  Do  you  hear  me? 
Ah,  I  feel  how  far  I  have  come  from  home,  where  men  still 

honor  the  daughter  of  Eric. 
Thorvard,  I  swear  I  will  leave  you — all  Greenland  shall 

blush  with  this  shame  and  with  yours — 
If  this  unbearable  last  abuse  goes  unavenged.  I  have  borne 

too  much.  I  went  to  those  brothers 
And  offered  in  peace  to  pay  for  their  ship — ' 

'To  buy  their  ship?' 

'That  you  and  I 
Might  reap  the  fortune  deserved.' 
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'Finboge — ?' 

'I  tell  you,  it  was  Helge  insulted  me  and  abused  me. 
Finboge,  Helge,  where's  the  difference  when  deviltry's  in 

the  wind?  Finboge's  only  the  dog  at  Helge's  heels. 

Don't  you  want  the  master? 
They  threaten  us.  We  are  not  safe  even  for  sailing.  But  I'm 

too  shrewd  for  the  lot.  I  know  what  they  plan. 
Come  with  me,  Thorvard.  Stay  with  me  now  if  you  want 

to  stay  any  longer.  Come!' 

Wrenching  away,  she  ran  out  of  the  house,  Thorvard  following 

ungainly  with  his  sword  and  as  if  in  a  dream. 
'Quickly!'  she  said;  and  her  face  was  tearless  and  cold.  And 

together,  from  house  to  house,  they  wakened  their  crew, 
Most  of  them  gaping  at  Freydis  as  though  she  had  risen  from  the 

dead;  she  whispering  over  and  over, 
'Quickly!  Take  arms  and  come.  The  Norwegians  are  plotting 

against  us.  It  is  our  death  or  theirs. 
Do  you  hear  me?  Bring  axes  and  swords.  These  foreigners  hope 

for  Skraelings — to  join  them.  Quickly! 
They  plot  to  delay  us — to  set  the  savages  on  us.  Hurry  if  you 

love  your  lives!  We  must  strike  first!  Do  you  hear  me?' 

They  hurried  stumbling  with  swords  and  axes  into  the 

brightening  day, 
And  to  the  silent  houses  of  the  Norwegians.  All  in  a 

few  dazed  minutes. 

'Seize  them,'  said  Freydis.  'Bind  them  with  your  belts. 
Lead  them  out  one  by  one.' 

The  men  rushed  into  the  houses  while  Thorvard  stood 

uncertainly  at  his  wife's  side. 
Clatter,  outcries  and  the  thud  of  fists,  but  little  of  that, 

so  swiftly  were  the  Norwegians  seized  asleep 
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And  were  pushed  groping  and  dumb  forth  to 
a  nightmare  of  morning. 

Most  fell  like  struck  oxen.  Those  writhing  out  of  hand 

were  soon  hacked  down. 
Repeated  crunch  of  iron  into  skull  stilled  their  yells, 

the  last  groaning  sounds 
Were  cut.  Helge  and  Finboge  and  all  the  others: 

slowly  unfurling 
A  wide  red  cloak  of  blood  on  the  Vinland  ground. 

Yet  whimpering  moans  and  cries 
Sounded  in  one  of  the  houses.  A  sailor  said,  The  five 

women  are  in  there. 
We  have  bound  them.  Where  shall  we  take  them?' 

Studying  what  sprawled  strewn  upon  the  grass 
As  though  intent  upon  making  a  certain  count,  Freydis  at 

first  seemed  not  to  hear. 
Then  she  turned  to  the  man  and  with  a  small  smile — her 

hand  extended — commanded, 
'Give  me  your  ax.'  And  Freydis  went  into  the  house. 

The  men  bespelled, 
Their  weapons  wet  at  their  sides,  heard  the  shrieks  and 

the  drumming  death 
Now  for  the  first  time. 

The  trembling  of  her  hands  and  the  blood  on  her 

bare  feet  betrayed  her 
Only  a  little.  As  she  walked  past  the  men  she  looked 

no  more  at  the  slain. 
And  when  Thorvard  and  the  rest  followed  her  silently  back 

through  the  field 
At  her  own  doorway  she  faced  them  and  their  women 

huddled  nearby. 
Her  eyes  seemed  sightless  yet  roved  sharply  among  them. 
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'These  bloody  deaths,'  she  said, 
'Forced  ax  and  sword  upon  our  hands.  We  did  not  willingly 

reach  for  them. 
Remember  that.  I  see  horror  clawing  the  eyes  of  some;  fear 
Flogging  some  throats  here.  But  look,  breathe,  and  be  glad. 
It  might  have  been  otherwise.  This  rising  sun  was  sure 

of  blood  to  dry. 
Well,  it's  not  yours — not  yours.  Remember  that. 

'We  have  all  that  they  meant  to  filch. 
Pretended  friends  and  partners — ah,  they  always  coveted  all. 
This  ground  has  eaten  better  men,  but  let  them  feed  it. 
Us  it  will  richly  feed,  and  our  right  was  the  real  right 

from  the  beginning. 
We  can  sail  now  with  a  treasure  that's  all  for  Greenland. 
At  once,  we  must  board  both  ships.' 

Her  face  stiffened. 
'We  are  all  together  in  this.  Remember  that.  The  deaths 

of  the  foreign  women, 
Those,  too,  had  to  be.  This  you  will  understand  but  none 

of  it  might  be  understood  at  home. 
Treachery,  deceit  and  a  mad  plan  of  avarice:  how  should 

these  be  bodied  and  believed? 
We'll  credit  Skraelings'  justice — or  a  disease  that 

favored  Norwegians  only — or  a  whale  eaten 
Only  by  Norwegians,  greedy,  unpraying.  For  who  not  one 

of  us  would  realize  our  justice? 
— Yes,  that  will  do.' 

Suddenly  upflinging  her  hands,  her  voice  a  great  cry: 
'I'll  have  the  heart  of  any  who  tells  of  this.  See  that  we 

stay  together.  The  rewards  are  for  life,  for  all. 
Let  no  man  speak  in  Greenland  of  these  things.' 
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VII 

'FIRE,'  Leif  Ericson  said,  'has  pared  the  bone  white 

from  the  stinking  flesh. 
So  the  rotted  stench  of  the  past  months,  murmurous 

with  rumor,  gives  up  its  gas; 
Breath  of  murder,  and  named — the  name  Freydis.' 

Alone,  he  stalked  the  room  by  the  one  window 
From  which  he  could  stare  at  the  new  cairn  on  the  hillside: 

stone  heaped,  the  grave  of  his  old  dwarf  Tyrker 
Overlooking  the  ocean  from  Brattahlid.  The  year  late. 

The  day  late.  The  air 
Brittle  and  bright  with  multitudinous  arrows  of  light, 

hurtling  out  of  the  west. 
The  vacant  and  wide  waters  a  hammered  gold. 

'Fire,'  Leif  Ericson  said, 
'Singeing  the  foot,  licking  at  armpit  and  groin,  bored 

into  the  eye:  that  hell 
Flushes  the  secrets  of  the  heart  and  brain.  So  I  have 

them  now  for  my  own. 
Brute — brute.  May  Christ  forgive  me!  How  shall  I 

sleep  again?  How  can  she  sleep? 
Scorn,  venom  and  horror  attend  her  like  filthy  hags; 

scream  in  the  night.  Their  arrogance 
Outdoes  hers,  even.  My  own  sleep  long  since  a  torture 

with  what  I  guessed:  will  knowledge 
Banish  or  increase  that  secret  fire? 
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'Monk-heart-searcher  Christ  hold  the  hawk-seat. 
But  circling  above  this  treachery  and  ruin?  Can  that 

wing-beat  cool  this  burning? 
Violence  is  begotten  out  o£  violence  and  where's  it  to 

finish  unless  Christ  forgive  me? 
My  house  is  a  black  scar  on  the  falling  sun,  as  if  it 

were  flame-eaten. 
My  hands  are  black  with  the  brands  I  held  against  naked 

men  to  make  them  babble. 
Now  I  know  all  they  knew.  How  shall  I  sleep?  What  shall 

I  say  to  her? 
Is  this  sea  deep  enough  to  cleanse  my  hands?  It  floods 

with  that  dark  and  poisonous  blood 
Washing  with  every  tide  over  the  long  path  from  Vinland, 

and  scums  our  doorsills. 

'Her  sill  untrodden  now.  How  could  I  not  have  known? 

The  two  of  them — Thorvard  with  her — 
Stripping  their  rooms  in  hysterias  of  giving  to  those 

who  came  back.  The  Vinland  timber 
Stacked  unsold  in  her  fields.  Her  gaiety — then  her  silence — 

then  her  hiding.  The  lies 
Of  select  disease,  of  the  Skraelings — then  silence.  Silence: 

the  purr  of  bribery  stroking  truth. 
Which  now  I  have  put  the  torch  to  and  fouled  my  own  hands. 

'Out  of  my  houses, 
All  this  out  of  my  houses.  What  did  I  give  her,  giving 

her  roofs  and  walls? 
All  that  was  always  mine  was  partly  hers.  What  more  did 

the  woman  want? 
Finboge  prattling  of  active  and  thoughtless  gods  found 

favor  with  her.  But  so  did  Helge  seem  wise, 
Talking  of  kingdoms  of  the  ax  and  the  Cross.  And  did  I,  too, 

talking  of  swords  and  the  Cross? 
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And  now  no  ax,  no  sword,  no  gods,  no  Cross — she  is 

emptied,  alone, 
Because  she  coveted  all. 

'Half-child,  half-sister;  she  brought  forth  death. 

Now — now — 
No;  I  cannot  do  what  I  might.  Exile  at  home  will  do 

and  do  enough. 
If  Christ  forgive  her  then  must  I  forgive  her?  If  I 

forgive  her  then  does  He  shrive  me? 
Where  does  forgiveness  begin?' 

As  Leif  stood  at  the  window  hearing  the  words  of  his 

thought,  he  did  not  hear 
A  servant's  steps  on  the  stone  floor  behind  him;  but  turned 

vacantly  when  the  man  touched  his  sleeve. 
'Sir,  there  is  ugly  news.  Thorvard  of  Gardar  is  dead.  His 

throat  cut  and  the  knife  in  his  own  hand.' 

'Thorvard?  Thorvard?'  said  Leif.  And  then  in  a  moment: 
'Perhaps  it  is  better  so;  even  though  that  way. 

I'd  not  have  thought  him  cruel  by  himself — or  to  himself. 
Or  was  it  a  careful  kindness? 

God  rest  the  man.  I  never  understood  him  but  I  think  he 
intended  no  harm.  Where's  Freydis?' 

The  door,  like  an  answer  to  Leif's  question,  clanged  in  the 

corridor;  then  there  came 
The  slow  scuff,  as  of  an  aged  walking  by  rote — an  uncertain 

and  groping  scuff,  and  Freydis 
Came  wandering  into  the  room  wearing  a  bright  red  robe 

and  it  made  the  stranger 
Her  wild  dark  eyes  for  seeming  the  only  part  of  her 

that  was  still  alive.  Involuntarily 
Leif  for  a  second  turned  again  to  the  window  but  then,  as 

the  servant  departed,  faced  Freydis. 
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In  a  kind  of  recognition  there  was  a  small  grin,  as  she 

said,  1  have  come  to  show  you  my  new  dress. 
Do  you  like  it?  Your  mother  made  it  herself.  There  was 

nobody'd  do  it  for  me.  I  can't 
Seem  to  find  anyone  will  do  a  thing  for  me  now.  Do  you 

like  it?  I  picked  the  color  myself.' 
And  she  held  the  skirt  wide  and  moved  slowly  around  for 

him  to  see  it.  Head  cocked 
In  a  travesty-flirtation,  she  peered  up  at  Leif  and  smiled 

at  him  again.  'I  think  it  becomes  me. 
Red's  for  black  hair,  you  know.  Now  you — you  inherited 

gold,  and  that's  a  different  story. 
I'll  make  you  a  cloak  someday — a  great  blue  cloak  to  fit 

those  shoulders  and  suit  that  Norwegian  hair. 
But  I  have  so  much  to  do.  It  seems  as  though  everything's 

left  to  me.  And  I'm  very  tired.' 

While  Leif  listened,  his  face  a  contorted  bewilderment, 

comprehension  and  slow  dismay, 
Freydis  was  never  still:  hands  heavily  ringed,  braceleted 

arms  of  astounding  pallor,  fluttering, 
And  as  though  all  had  faded  to  whiteness  save  the  wild  dark 

eyes  and  the  dead  black  hair. 
He  decided  to  speak  sharply:  'Sit  down,  Freydis.'  And  in 

unaffected  surprise  she  obeyed. 

'Freydis,'  said  Leif,  'do  you  know  about  Thorvard?' 

'Thorvard.' 

'Your  husband,  Freydis.  Were  you  there? 
Where  have  you  been?  After  all,  whatever  he  meant  to  you, 
Thorvard  is  dead.' 

She  stared  with  inquiring  calm.  She  said,  'Of  course.  Oh, 
I  seldom  think  of  him  now,  but  now  and  then 
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Of  course  I  remember.  How  strange  of  you,  asking  me  that. 

For  he  wasn't  your  father.  I've  told  you'; 
Suddenly  shaken  by  a  silent  laughter,  said,  'In  my  old  age 

I'm  a  truthful  gabber.  Although, 
I  guess  I'm  not  very  old.' 

Treydis,'  he  said.  'What  do  you  remember?  Do  you 
know  me?  I  am  Leif.' 

'Yes.  You  are  Leif.' 

'You  remember  Vinland?' 

From  squinting  toward  the  bright  window,  she  shifted 

her  glance, 
Now  half-blinded,  toward  Leif  again.  'That  was  a  bad  omen,' 

she  said.  'When  your  grandfather's  horse  stumbled. 
Leif's  ship  was  readied  to  sail  for  Vinland — the  first  time. 

Didn't  I  ever  tell  you  about  it? 
He'd  got  the  ship  from  a  Norwegian  trader  named  Biarne 

Heriulfson — a  great  fool  of  a  man. 
Biarne  was  first  to  set  sight  on  the  shores  of  Vinland. 

But,  off  his  course,  he  was  sailing  for  Greenland. 
When  he  saw  through  the  tearing  fog  firred  hills  and  wide 

fields,  Biarne  was  wise  with  suspicion  it  wasn't  Greenland. 
Freydis  shook  again  with  inaudible  mirth.  'So  Biarne 

kept  sailing  and  got  here. 
He  told  solemnly  all  misadventures,  and  that,'  she  said, 

'is  how  Leif  heard  of  the  western  lands. 
From  a  stupid  Norwegian.  — But  what  was  I  going  to  tell 

you?  Oh,  yes.  The  bad  omen. 
So  Eric — my  father — rode  his  horse  toward  Ericsfiord, 

planning  to  voyage  with  Leif; 
But  his  horse  stumbled — a  sign  from  the  gods — and  he 

turned  back.  And  he  died,  soon  after.' 
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'Oh,  God!'  cried  Leif.  'What  is  there  here  either  to 
damn  or  to  bless?' 

Freydis, 
Seemingly  lost  in  some  thought  of  her  own,  appeared 

not  to  hear  him;  and  moments  later, 
After  he  had  left  her  there  and  returned  with  Gudrid,  she 

sat  in  a  trance  of  sunlight  in  the  still  room, 
Yet  as  though  she  were  trying  to  fix  an  elusive  dream.  Then 

as  Leif  spoke  she  stood  up  and  glared  at  Gudrid. 

'You  are  tired,  Freydis.  Please  go  with  this  lady.  She'll 
take  you  where  you  can  rest — can  lie  down  and  rest.' 

'This  lady?'  said  Freydis;  and  anger  flared  in  her  eyes 
like  flame  in  a  black  sun. 

'Because  you  ask  me,'  said  Gudrid  to  Leif.  'Otherwise 
I'd  never  put  hand  to  hers.' 

'The  hands,'  he  said, 
'Are  no  longer  those  you  think,  for  she  does  not  know  them. 

'This  lady  I  know,'  said  Freydis. 
'I  didn't  come  here  to  see  her  or  to  hear  her  insults.' 

'Please  go  with  her,  Freydis.  She'll  lead  you.' 

'She'd  lead  me  to  hell  if  she  could.  I  haven't  forgotten 

how  I  followed  her  once.  It  was  wilderness, 
Dark — dark — a  deep  forest  of  darkness.  Her  hair  shining, 

a  helmet  of  gold  in  the  twisting  ways. 
No  paths.  We  kept  slashing  and  breaking  a  path.  I  was 

torn  bloody  that  time!  I  was  lost! 
And  always  this  silent  vigil  walking  ahead.  And  the  tangle 

of  vines.  And  the  steep  glare  of  the  sand 
Somewhere  we  came  to.  I  was  hungry  and  thirsty — oh, 

famished.  And  I  was  alone.  Oh,  no — 
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I  followed  her  once.  Oh,  no!  Leif !  Leif!  Oh,  no! 
Leif!  Let  me  go!' 

The  light 
Shuddered  with  blue  shadow  and  going;  and  Leif  in  a  while 

came  alone  out  of  his  house  to  the  new  cairn. 
'Ah,  Tyrker — so  lately  laid  in  the  good  ground.  Into 

your  grave  we  broke  no  weapons 
For  you  bore  none.  But  my  grief  breaks  there,  my 

foster-father,  my  teacher  and  wise  friend. 
Tell  me  Gudrid  was  wrong:  that  the  land  was  not  evil. 

Hard  is  it  on  earth, 
Ax-time  and  sword-time,  and  men  at  each  other's  throats 

to  slay  and  to  hold 
What  holds  them  after  all.  Swordless  you  wandered  in 

groves  of  Vinland  and  found  there 
The  ripe  grapes  of  your  childhood  and  wore  them  for 

crown  and  drank  of  the  wine, 
And  were  happy  and  fell  asleep.  O,  long  and  quiet, 

dreamless,  untortured  sleep! 

'Did  we  find  more  than  we  were  meant  to  find?  Come 

by  long  westward  sailing 
Where  we  were  never  meant  to  go,  since  we  could  not 

stay?  Once  having  walked  that  land 
We  knew  all  others  harsher.  And  though  it  could  not 

be  ours  we  set  names  on  its  shores 
And  marked  it  with  some  of  our  dearest  bones;  but  we  knew 

all  the  same  it  was  not  evil. 
Only  that  it  was  not  ours,  only  that  it  waited.' 

And  the  twilight 
Filmed  the  last  fiery  pulse  of  the  beating  air  and  closed 
upon  the  sea  and  the  sky 
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And  Leif  still  standing  by  the  cairn  of  Tyrker  and  staring 

into  the  blackening  night.  Below  him 
The  drums  of  the  waves  thudded  deeper  under  the  night. 

Where  ocean  and  sky  join 
Darkness  had  hidden  the  line,  and  all  the  way.  Yet 

beyond  that — long  leagues  beyond — 
He  watched  through  his  closed  eyes  the  shining  beaches 

rising  in  salt-dazzle  air 
As  though  freshly  thrust  glistening  out  of  the  waves; 

and  heard  the  leaves  in  the  wind,  the  rustle  of  meadows. 
Beyond  Gotterdammerung,  Wonderstrand:  the  bright  dunes 

lifting  from  the  tide-rim; 
And  that  same  sea  which  throbbed  darkly  here 
There  flooding  forward  in  a  wide  dance — loosed,  surf-slung, 

flanged  with  sunlight — in  praise  to  the  land. 
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